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LET THEM EAT STEAK: Ronald Reagan unveiled 
his economic plans for the country last night to three show 
stopping ovations by the House and Senate. Reagan started 
his speech by stating his disdain for what he called 
“cutesy acronyms’”’ (i.e. WIN, Phases 1-4). He then asked 
for an estimated $50 billion in budget cuts and a tax 
reduction of ten percent a year for the next three years. 
One of the programs to be hardest hit by the new budget 
will be the food-stamp program, described by one senator 
as being “particularly vulnerable to fraud and abuse.” 
Shock horror stories of fur-coat clad women purchaisng 
prime steaks with the elusive stamps abounded enough to be 
given creedence by the Associated Press. In the meantime, 
$2.6 billion will be cut from the program. 


THE GIANT RAT OF MONTSERRAT: With his 
wife, Linda, and their three children, ex-Beatle Paul 
McCartney rammed his Mini-Moke automobile into a car 
driven by Associated Press photographers Tuesday in 
Montserrat, West Indies. Grinning like Templeton rolling 
away his egg, McCartney told the photographers he did it 
because they did not have his permission to photograph him. 


GOOD NEWS: A 29 year old Boulder Creek woman 


talked her way out of a rape last Sunday. The unidentified 
woman told deputies she was waiting for a bus on El 
Rancho Drive near Pasatiempo when a man, described 

as 22-25 years old, came up behind her and grabbed her by 
the hair, spinning her face to him. He told her he was going 
to rape her; the woman said that she looked him in the 
eyes and told him he was not going to rape her. The man 
reportedly mumbled, ‘“‘Maybe you’re right,” and fled. 


ABREAST OF THE TIMES: Australian sleaze- 
baron Rupert Murdoch added the world’s most prestigious 
newspaper to his fleet last Friday. The year old Times 

of London was sold to Murdoch amidst a last minute flurry of 
deals and despair. The big question Saturday was whether 
Murdoch would print the usual undraped woman cn page 3 
of the venerable newspaper, as is his custom with his 
other holdings, The Daily News, The New York Post, et 
cetera. Sure enough, page three of the 7imes featured 

a full page spread of a crystal nude entitled “The Spirit of the 
Times.” 


PRIZE WINNING HAMS: Elephant Man and 
Raging Bull scored eight nominations apiece Tuesday 
to lead the 53rd annual Oscar race. 
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Robert De Niro, who gained some 70 pounds for his 
role in Raging Bull, was nominated best actor, along with 
Robert Duvall, The Great Santini; John Hurt, Elephant 
Man; Jack Lemmon, Tribute and Peter O’Toole, The Stunt 
Man. 

Winning her first Oscar nomination was Mary Tyler 
Moore for her role in Ordinary People. Her competitors 
are Ellen Burstyn, Resurrection; Goldie Hawn, Private 
Benjamin; Gena Rowlands, Gloria; and Sissy Spacek, 
Coal Miner's Daughter. 

Nominees for Best Picture of 1980 are Coal Miner's 
Daughter, The Elephant Man, Ordinary People, Raging 
Bull and Tess. Roman Polanski, (a fugitive for three years 
from a California conviction of statuatory rape), won his 
3rd nomination for direction with Tess. Other directors 
nominated were David Lynch, Elephant Man; Robert 
Redfotd, Ordinary People, Martin Scorsese, Raging 


- Bull; Richard Rush, The Stunt Man. 


The Oscars will be presented on ABC March 30. 
According to several noted critics in their year-end reviews, 
the quality as well as the quantity of eligible films is down this 
year. Making a record, the Academy’s 3,738 members 
chose from only 189 features compared with the 225 films 
that met the Academy’s requirements the previous year. 
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Crude mistake: 
Oil lease 
uproar 


by Fred Civian 


Interior Secretary James Watt touched off a statewide 
wave of protest by proposing that California’s northern and 
central coastlines be reopened for oil and gas development. 
Watt’s action was the first salvo of President Reagan’s 
Capaign to unleash America’s energy potential. 

Reversing previous action by the Carter administration, 
Watt told Governor Edmund G. Brown Jr. that he was 
putting four offshore basins back on a list of areas to be 
offered for lease to oil companies in May. That could result in 
drilling rigs dotting Monterey Bay as early as mid-1982. 

Reaction by California lawmakers was swift and heated. 
Senator Alan Cranston, who voted against Watt’s confirma- 
tion, said that Watt was going back on his confirmation 
hearing pledge to “strike a balance” between protection of 
the environment and the development of natural resources. 
The action was no surprise to Cranston, who said that the 
proposal ‘“‘confirms my fears” about Watt’s true intentions. 

Before taking the position in Reagan’s cabinet, Watt 
represented a number of oil and gas companies as director of 
the Denver-based Mountain States Legal Defense Fund. His 
pro-development philosophy caused heated opposition from 
environmentalists during his confirmation hearings. 

Watt’s action is a political challenge to environmentalists. 
Raher than waiting for a new leasing process due to start in 
October 1981, he chose to take action immediately. Repre- 
sentative Leon Panetta termed the action as “‘probably more 
symbolic posturing. . .made to say that this administration 
will go after oil and gas wherever they can find it, but whether 
they go ahead will depend on how they read the politics of the 
situation.”’ e 


Assemblymember Sam Farr, who called Watt’s decision 
“shocking,” will conduct a petition drive in protest. Petitions 
will be handed out beginning Friday, February 20, at 9 am in 
the county supervisor’s conference room at the county 
building, 701 Ocean Street. 

In an ironic reminder to the new President of his stand on 
states’ rights, 11 California members of Congress sent a 
telegram to Reagan quoting his pledge to “‘adhere to the views 
and concerns of state and local governments on matters in 
which they are impacted by federal policy,” noting that 
“every local unit of government in Central and Northern 
California. . .has opposed inclusion of these areas” in the 
lease sale and calling the decision ‘‘a tragic mistake.” 

Michael Fischer, executive director of the California 
Coastal Commission, threatened the government with ‘“‘a 
snarl of red tape”’ if the proposed lease sale takes place by 
using the Coastal Zone Management Act’s mandate to 
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The White Rabbit St. 


Valentine’s 


Day Alice Sale 


A big wet red one from us to you. 


This salacious sale will make you blush. 


Embarrassingly low prices. 


AT THE BX 

703 Front Street 

20% off entire stock with lower prices on: 
Shoes and Socks 20-50% off 
Wool Hats 20-50% off 

All Pants 20-50% off 

20-50% off 
Down Bomber Jackets 25% off 
Long Underwear 40-50% off 
20-50% off 

Chinese Satin Shoes 50% off 
Rainboots 20-50% off 

Woo! Sweaters 25-50% off 
Sweatshirts and Pants 25% off 
Cotton Chamois Shirts 30% off 

and Bags 20-50% off 

Tuxedo Shirts 50% off 
Assorted T-shirts 20-60% off 
Jumpesults 20-50% off. 

Cotton Shorts 20-50% off 
Odds and Ends from 10 cents to $1.00 


e 
Bx 


703 FRONT STREET e 
425-8085 


512 FRONT STREET e 
425-5611 


AT THE ANNEX 

512 Front Street 

20% off entire stock with lower 
prices on: . 


Dust mops 50% off 

French peppermills 25% off 

Wine glasses 20-50% off 
Clothes-lines 50% off 

Wrapping paper 50% off 

All Brass items 30% off 

Cotton and Sissal rugs 25% off 

Sling Canvas chairs 50% off 

Sink plungers 50% off 

Plastic laundry baskets 20-50% off 
Metal Buckets 20-50% off 

Bee flower soap 50% off 

White Restaurant dinnerware 20-50% off 
Charlies Eames leg splints 50% off 
Surgical sponges 50% off 

Bride and Groom Bingo 50% off 
Odds and Ends from 10 cents to $1.00 


protect the California coastline from federal actions that 
conflict with state policy. The State and Regional Coastal 
Commission are also unanimously opposed to the sales. 

The areas in question include the Eel River basin off 
Eureka, the Point Arena basin off Mendocino County, the 
Bodega basin off Marin and Sonoma Counties, and the Santa 
Cruz basin in Monterey Bay. 

Four weeks before the November presidential election, 
former Secretary of Interior Cecil Andrus exempted the 
basins from consideration in the lease sale, citing “‘the 
preferences and the well-being of people in coastal areas who 
may be affected by offshore oil and gas activities.” 

Governor Brown sent a telegram to Watt protesting the 
decision, quoting a United States Geological Survey report 
that says ‘‘the resources in these four basins are too low to 
justify leasing (in view of) the risks to the environment and the 
local economies. . .based on tourism, fishing and shipping.” 


j ANINIE X SALE DATES: 10-5:30 p.m. Saturday February 14 thru Saturday February 21 
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Chikicare 
Victory 


by Richard von Busack 


A three-hour city council meeting last Tuesday resolved, at 
least for the time being, the dispute between a Westside 
neighborhood group and the.Christian Life Center, Santa 
Cruz’s largest child care operation. 

The city council, after listening to the testimony of 
approximately 20 citizens, voted six to one to allow the 
center to continue at its present size and site. The lone 
dissenting vote against the center came from Councilperson 
Bruce Van Allen, who agreed with the neighborhood group 
that the center, with 40 children, was too large. I won’t have 
anyone going away with the idea that I am opposed to centers 
like this,” Van Allen said. “‘My past votes on day care centers 
prove I support them.” 

The center’s attorney, Dennis Kehoe, refered to the center 
as the “epicenter of a hurricane.” It has been involved in a 
long legal battle for existence since its establishment in 1975. 
Groups of irate neighbors, protesting against the noise from 
the center, have brought it to court twice in the last three 
years. 


This latest struggle was carried out with battle maps 


indicating the house-to-house breakdown of neighbors’ feel- 


ings on the issue, statements of concern for the center, and 


WAREH 


fears of a mandatory enrollment cut. “It’s hard to find a 


childcare center with the values and environment I would 
approve,” said one parent. Other parents asserted that it 
would be a hardship for them if the daycare center was limited 
to 20 children, as the zoning board had ordered. Professional 
acousticians were brought in to testify to the decible level of 
the center, and the ubsolescence of the present methods of 
determining noise pollution. 

The neighborhood group, concerned by the center’s con- 
tinued expansion (from 20 children in 1980 to 40 children at 
present) charged that the center has plans for continued 
growth. “Pastor Paget [Reverend Robert Paget, head of the 
center] showed me a master plan for the neighborhood... 
we’ve come to the point where we need protection,” said Ken 
Wormhaut, a resident of the area. Another member pointed 
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out that the church already owns four houses in the area. 
Paget denied that he had “‘a master plan” and claimed that, 
although he had shown a plan for expansion of the center to 
some of the neighbors, he had shelved it because of their 
disapproval. 

A final compromise was outlined in which the center would 
allow only 10 children at a time into thesschoolyear, the 
source of the noise. Councilperson Mike Rotkin objected to 
this. ““There’s going to be a lot more energy if they bottle up 
those kids in the center,” he said. Ken Wormhaut agreed, 
voicing his concern that the center would become “prison- 
like.” 

After the council’s approval of the Christian Life Center’s 
present size, a provision was made that the center would need 
to make an effort to find another location within a year. 


OUSE LIQUORS 


511 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ @ 423-9042 © Call Us—We'll Deliver 


BOURBONS 
Jack Daniel’s ............ Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi, reg. 9.18 
Bourbon Deluxe......... Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7.99 
Old Crow............... Now 10.99, Case 65.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.46 
Kessler ...... Sanat Seacaietensia Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7.75 


Seagram’s 7 Crown 
1.75 liter, reg. 15.05 


Becetiies Now 11.29, Case 67.74 


Seagram's VO ........... Now 6.99, Case 83.88 
750 mli., reg. 8.95 
Lord Calvert ............. Now 6.39, Case 76.68 
liter, reg. 8.64 
Windsor Canadian.:..... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.58 

VODKA 
Gilbey’s................. Now 7.99, Case 47.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 10.33 
Fleischmann’s............ Now 3.99, Case 47.88 
liter, reg. 5.66 
Stolichnaya ............ Now 10.19, Case 122.28 
100 proof, 750 mi.. reg. 11.85 

SCOTCH 
Smuggler............... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.07 
Or Bs sro haatsoeaset Now 10.29, Case 123.48 
liter, reg. 14.11 
White Horse ........ .--- Now 7.99, Case 95.88 


750 mi., reg. 10.03 
BRANDY 


Almaden ................ Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.54 


Prices effective 2-28-81 


MONTOW nies hoes nas eaten Now 5.69, Case 68.28 
liter, reg. 7.16 
RUM 

Castillo... 2.02 ces tnceeees Now 8.59, Case 51.54 
light & dark, 1.75 liter, reg. 10.14 

OIG saris eo ca eres Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi, reg. 9.99 

. GIN 

Calvert): 6: fsuccnietedeaas Now 9.29, Case 55.74 
1.75 liter, reg. 11.03 
Tanqueray............... Now 7.99, Case 95.88 


750 ml, reg. 10.32 


TEQUILA 
Montezuma Gold......... Now 8.99, Case 53.94 
siiehlgne ole aneto nae Now 5.69, Case 68.28 
750 mi., reg. 7.63 

LIQUEURS 


Kahlua ............... Now 11.39, Case 136.68 
liter, reg. 14.66 
Dom B&B ............ Now 12.99, Case 155.88 


750 mi, reg. 17.32 


Bailey’s irish Cream 
500 mi, reg. 10.39 


..... Now 8.29, Case 198.96 


WINE 
J. Lohr 1979 Chein Blanc . Now 3.65, Case 43.80 
750 mi. 
Almaden 


ised waeabed mores Now 3.65, Case 43.80 
Paul Mason Emerald Dry. . Now 2.99, Case 35.88 


750 mi. 
Bolla, Soava, Vaipoliceila .. Now 3.49, Case 41.88 
750 mi. 

CALL US—WE DELIVER 


J. Drouhin..............-. Now 4.25, Case 51.00 
Beaujolais Villages, 1978 


Kenderman Liebfraumiich.. Now 4.39, Case 52.60 


Wente Chablis 
1.5 liter 


inglenook ............... Now 3.49, Case 20.94 
Burgundy, Vin Rose, Rhine, Chabiis, 1.5 liter 


Fratelli Lambrusco ....... Now 3.99, Case 23.94 
1.5 liter 


Crib st a eo ees Now 3.99, Case 15.96 
Mt. Chabiis, Vin Rose, Burgundy, 3.0 liters 


a inna ceca Now 3.89, Case 23.34 


Cribathccsc ae serene Now 3.69, Case 14.76 
Vino Blanco, 3.0 liters 
SHERRY 

Dry Sack. ois os5.0%5 3060: Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
750 mi. 

Doubonnet.............. Now 5.39, Case 64.68 
Blonde-Red, reg. 7.50 

CHAMPAGNE 

Piper Heidseck Extra Dry ... 10.88, Case 130.56 
750 mi. 


Christian Bros. Brut/Extra Dry 4.99, Case 59.00 
750 mi. 


Stanford Extra Dry 
750 mi 


2.33, Case 27.96 
COLD BEER SPECIALS 


Ww 


Tuborg Gold, 12 0z. bottles 6 pac. 1.79 
Old Milwaukee, 12 0z cans............ 12 pac, 2.79 
Steiniager, 12 0z bottles... ...6 pac, 3.49 
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Pier 
Pressure 


by Richard Rubin 


California fishermen are bitter over what they see as unfair 
treatment by the Pacific Fishery Management Council, 
which cut the salmon season by six weeks. The council with 
representatives from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia, regulates coastal fishing. 

When last year’s salmon season was cut by six weeks, 
coastal fisheries were declared a disaster area. Through 
Small Business Administration Loans some relief was pro- 
vided, but losses of $1.3 million were claimed by Santa Cruz 
fishermen. Many of the commercial fishing boats at the Santa 
Cruz Yacht Harbor have “for sale”’ signs in their windows. 
One fisherman at the yacht harbor said, ‘“‘Look, all I want to 
do is fish, and the council isn’t letting me do that when they 
take away the best month of the season (June). 

“Sports fishermen take the same salmon as us and they 
don’t have their season cut down. They’ve got better lobbyists 
than we do.”’ He pointed out that both types of fishermen use 
hooks and lines, not nets. 

Ferren Kildow, the Santa Cruz Commercial Fisherman’s 
Marketing Association’s executive secretary said there are 
approximately 350 commercial fishermen in Santa Cruz. 

Incomes range from $10-$30,000 in a good year. ‘“‘It’s 
hard to say what your income is,”’ Kildow said, ‘“‘because you 
never know until the season’s over. Sometimes you have a 
good year, sometimes nothing.” 

Total combined income for local fishermen can reach 
$10.5 million annually. A bad year for fishermen would 
mean the loss of these funds to the community. 

Help may be on the way for California fishermen. 


1980 BICYCLE 
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Assemblyman Sam Farr recently called for the creation of a 
committee to examine the problem-plagued industry. 

In the state senate, Senator Henry Mello has co-authored a 
bill that would prevent out-of-state commercial fishermen 
from fishing for salmon in California waters. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, DC, Congressman Leon 
Panetta has introduced legislation to establish California’s 
own Pacific Fishery Management Council. 

“The problem,” Panetta said, “‘is that most of the votes are 
in the northwest, and California, with its 1000 miles of 
coastline, is not equitably represented on the council. 

“On the East Coast there are seven separate fishing 
councils. It would be more than appropriate for California, 
with its large fishing industry, to be able to manage its own 
resources.” 

Both Panetta and Farr recognize the aquaculture—fish 
farming—as an important key to the fishing industry’s future. 
Panetta has co-sponsored legislation to allow the Farmer’s 
Home Loan Program to provide loans for fish farming. 

Farr is encouraged by the success of aquaculture in 
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Tith Annual 


3-DAY 
SALE 


Thurs., Fri. & Sat., Feb. 19, 20 & 21st 


10-50%, 


We feature the finest brands of Bicycles and Touring Accessories including 
MOTOBECANE, UNIVEGA, CENTURION, TREK, NISHIKI, SKIDLID, PLUS 
BELL HELMETS, KIRKLAND AND ECLIPSE TOUR PACKS, KUCHARIK, 


TERESA JACKSON CLOTHING: SHOES, CAMPAGNOLO & other fine 
component brands and much more ... Tell your cycling friends! 


BICYCLE CENTER 


1420 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 


(Facing McDonald’s on Mission) Sale Hours: Thurs. & Fri. 10 to 6, Sat. 9to5 


EVERYTHING 
IN STOCK 


Photo by Karin Victoria 


Elkhorn Slough at Moss Landing. One of the duties of the 


committee that Farr hopes to establish will be to help develop 
cooperation between the two segments of commercial fishing. 

Not everyone seems willing to cooperate. One fisherman 
said, “‘If fish farming happens then you can kiss all fishermen 
good-bye. Men that spent 20, 30 thousand dollars on their 
boats will be shit out of luck.” 

As if the fishermen don’t have enough problems, the 
Reagan administration has placed the waters off Santa Cruz 
back on the oil drilling map. This action comes after former 
Interior Secretary Andrus removed the tracts when geolo- 
gists revealed that the amount of oil to be found there is not 
worth the risk of drilling. 

Oil drilling would take place in the same waters where 
Santa Cruz fishermen drop their hooks. Oil companies have 
claimed that drilling rigs attract fish. Santa Cruz fishermen 
are not willing to trade the risk of oil spills for the increased 
harvests the oil companies say the rigs will bring. “Rest 
assured that fishermen are all opposed to the offshore 
drilling,” says Kildow. 


The 


ATLES 


Concert Film Festival 


2 HOURS OF RARE FILMS 


ED $ 


SULLIVAN SHOW (1964) 


in Shea Stadium 


See the Beatles perform in Japan, 


Advance tickets 


> available at: 
$4.00 AT DOOR 


(') 


The Beatles’ first two appearances on the ED 


SHEA STADIUM CONCERT 


The Beatles historic 1965 New York City 
concert performed to over 65,000 persons 


BEATLES IN TOKYO 


complete with Japanese introduction! (1968) 


\ WASHINGTON D.C. CONCERT 
bs . John, Paul, George & Ringo invade 
shington D.C. Coliseum for the first 
Beatie concert on American shores! (1964) 


BEATLES SHORTS & PROMOS 


Theatrical trailers tor A HARD DAYS NIGHT. 
HELP, YELLOW SUBMARINE. MAGICAL 
MYSTERY TOUR, & LET IT BE 


MBE INTERVIEW 


A very funny interview with the Fab Four 
made for BBC television 


SPONSORED BY SANTA CRUZ PARKS & RECREATION DEPT. 


Santa Cruz Civic 
Fri. FEB 20 spm 


CYMBALINE RECORDS (1101 CEDAR ST —SANTA CRUZ). CAPITOLA BOOK CAFE 
(KINGS PLAZA — 41st AVE.), FELTUNES (HWY. 9— FELTON), SANTA CRUZ PARKS 
& RECREATION DEPT. (346 CHURCH ST) 
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Computer hardware: 


Diagnosing a terminal problem 


by Anita Girard 


Is it possible to write a program that will find an available 
terminal so that I can do my assigned homework?”’ This is the 
sort of question many computer and information science 
majors are asking. The answer is “no.” 

On this campus, the demand for terminal use and computing 
time is about three times what is currently available. An 
incredibly small staff works to keep a complex computer 
system up and running. To keep pace with a changing 
technology (and with other universities), UCSC needs to 
allocate sufficient funds as soon as possible to provide the 
technicians, programmers, consultants, software and hard- 
ware necessary to meet the needs of all campus computer 
users. 

Many educational institutions limit computer use and 
often charge students for computer time, but UCSC offers an 
open computer system and generously makes it available to 
students at no cost to them. Anyone enrolled here has been 
able to ask for and receive an account on the B computer 
(computer number 2) along with a password and the freedom 
to roam all over the UNIX system. Over 500 new accounts 
have been opened since the start of winter quarter, making a 
total of more than 1800 accounts on this one machine. 
This means that almost every third student on campus can 
“log in” on UNIX, if the student can find a terminal which is 
not in use and is willing to wait at the end of a “‘queue”’ until a 
“port” is available. Waiting is sometimes necessary because 
UNIX B is set up to accomodate no more than 35 users at the 
same time (this actually works out to be 20 or 22 users); as 
long as it is not overtaxed by an excessive number of users, 
the system gives brief amounts of time to all, switching 
around so rapidly that each one seems to be getting constant 
service. 

There are three other computers at the Computer Cennter. 
Computer 1, UNIX A, is used solely for administrative 
purposes. Computer 3, UNIX C, is used by faculty members 
and students in classes for which a professor has set up a class 
account. A fourth computer, affectionately called “Wilbur,” 
is not available to students. 
These computers are being swamped by the demands of 
administration, faculty, and students, who are all becoming 
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increasingly aware of the various services that the system can 
provide. The ease with which text can be typed, revised 
formatted, and printed out lures more and more students and 
professors to the terminals. Many faculty members are more 
concerned about having a personal computer terminal than 
they are about the location of their offices. A terminal sits in 
the Chancellor’s inner sanctum. Several colleges on campus 
are contemplating instituting a computer literacy require- 
ment for graduation. 

Where does this leave the computer and information 
science students who must use the terminals to write and run 
long programs in order to satisfy class requirements? Should 
they be able to bump the student writing a letter to a lover, a 
professor’s children playing games, or a literature. major 
revising the first six chapters of a novel? 

Some students have purchased their own terminals and 
modems, the equipment which facilitates communication 
with UNIX through telephone line. Because the cost of such 
a package is approximately $1,000, this solution is not 
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available for most undergraduates. Js there a solution to this 
problem of too many users and not enough hardware? 

The biggest underlying problem is lack of money. The 
Computer Center does a remarkably good job considering its 
lean budget of $2U0,000 per year. The Computer Operations 
Review Committee, headed by Alan Schlenger, Computer 
Director, is trying to deal with deficiencies and search for 
answers. 

Budget allocations are determined well in advance of the 
dates they are dispensed. Perhaps adequate funding for the 
Computer Center does not exist because those in charge of 
funding did not envision the present rising wave of demand for 
computer facilities. But a person without computer expertise 
will soon be like a person who cannot operate a telephone. 

UCSC offers each student a fantastic gift—a personal 
account on an open system and $450 worth of computer time. 
It is becoming difficult to use that gift, however. Computer 
access should continue to be available to students of all 
disciplines. 
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Double LP Reggae Classic 
Bob Marley & the Wailers 
with Peter Tosh 
“The Birth of a Legend” 
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Call Manager Mike Dashe 
for an estimate 
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IS department: 


The campus ugly duckling 


by Anita Girard 


Computer and information science majors think they’re 
getting a raw deal. They want to know why many key courses 
are taught only in alternate years, why courses which are 
prerequisites for many other courses are offered only oncea 
year, why some important courses have been dropped from 
the curriculum, why some core courses are taught by 
graduate students, and why the number of faculty members is 
less than it was three years ago when there are many more 
students now. Why is the CIS Department being treated like 
the campus ugly duckling? 

Last year the Literature Board of Studies had 34 full-time 
teachers serving 6.5 percent of students who are literature 
majors. Including non-majors taking lit courses, the adjusted 
teaching rate was about 21.6 students per instructor. The 
Philosophy Board of Studies, with eight full-time instructors 
and 1.2 percent of the student body as declared majors, had 
an adjusted rate of 15.9 students per teacher. In the Social 
Sciences, the Education Board of Studies had five full-time 
instructors with no declared majors. 

The Information Science program had about 2.5 percent of 
the student body as declared majors. The number of full-time 
instructors was six. The CIS professors carried an adjusted 
rate of 29.2 students per instructor. 

The fact is that most of the Computer and Information 
Science classes are twice as big as they were last year, 
especially the lower division classes. The faculty is doing a 
great job, but it isn’t good enough. There are not enough of 
them. 

Many CIS students require five years to fulfill their majors 
because the proper sequence of course cannot be completed 
in four years. They must petition their colleges to stay that 
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extra year, and colleges often deny these requests. Some 
students declare joint majors in an attempt to repair the 
deficiencies which result from this double-bind. 

It is clear that computer and information science needs 
additional faculty. There are special problems, however. A 
person with a BA in computer science can command a 
starting salary of about $24,000 per year in the world of 
industry. A person with an MA or Ph D will begin at around 
$29,000. Since there is no pay advantage over a masters, a 
mere 200 Computer and Information Science doctorates 
emerge each year. All educational institutions in the country 
must solicit new faculty members from these few. There are 


CIS can see that the teaching load will be exceedingly heavy, 
leaving little time for research and writing. This aspect of the 
position further decreases its desirability. 

The faculty in the CIS Department mostly are top-notch. 
Luring additional talented people to the UCSC campus will 
require better offers than the department can currently make. 
When a person at an administrative level here was asked 
recently why more money is not given to the CIS Department, 
he retorted, “Have you considered going to Berkeley?” 

The Computer and Information Science Board of Studies 
should be given the same consideration as other departments. 
Look at the current schedule of classes—note how many 
courses are offered in the most rapidly burgeoning field in our 
culture. b 

Many students come to UCSC because it teaches informa- 
tion theory and science and does not just turn out pro- 
grammers. They are becoming angered by the difficulties 
encountered in trying to follow a logical sequence of courses, 
difficulties which are not the faculty’s fault. 

There is a petition in the Computer Center requesting that 


The faculty in the CIS department mostly are topnotch. Luring additional 
talented people to UCSC will require better offers than the department. 
can currently make. When a person at an administrative level was asked 
why more money is not given to the CIS department, he reported, ‘Have 
you considered going to Berkeley?” 


at least 30 teaching positions available for each new Ph D. 

Nationally, the starting scale for new instructors is about 
$24,000. At UCSC, it is $18,000. By the time an offer is 
made to a CIS applicant here, the individual has already 
received at least three better offers (probably with the 
promise of a personal computer in his or her office.) The job 
of recruiting new professors is not an easy one for the CIS 
Board at UCSC. 

In order to get tenure, professors must do research and 
write books as well as teach. A person considering a job in 
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required CIS courses be taught more than once a year. Lower 
division students have collected several hundred signatures 
already. They intend to present this petition to the Chancellor 
along with a cover letter listing some of the problems students 
have faced when they tried to fit their study lists to the 
curriculum as offered. 

Admittedly, hiring the faculty necessary to end these 
problems will require more money. The CIS students are 
asking for the same consideration given to other students on 
this campus—they really don’t want to go to Berkeley. 
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OPEN DAILY 11AM-12PM 


Med. 
12 in. 


Small 
Qin. 


3.60 


Large 


PIZZA 15 in. 


Ham & Pineapple 


Combination 4.10 7.45 10.70 
Italian Salami 3.50 6.20 9.10 
Pepperoni 3.50 6.20 9.10 
Linguica 3.50 6.20 9.10 
Italian Sausage 3.50 6.20 9.10 
Fresh Mushroom 3.60 6.45 9.40 


2.25 
3.50 


Cheese 
Ground Beef 


Black Olive 3.45 6.15 9.05 
Bell Pepper 3.35 5.95 8.75 
Vegetarian 3.80 7.00 9.90 
Individual 2.05 


CHICKEN with fries 
3pieces $3.20 12pieces $8.60 
Bpieces $5.95 15pieces $9.90 
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by Stuart Leavenworth 


Following this quarter’s tradition of controversial Acade- 
mic Senate meetings, on Wednesday, February 25, the 
faculty will receive mail ballot proposals which could add a 
letter-grade option to UCSC’s Narrative Evaluation System. 

The proposals, submitted by the Academic Senate Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy (CEP) last week, are the latest 
in a series of letter grade propositions which the Academic 
Senate has considered during the past two years. At the 
January 28 meeting, the faculty debated over a motion to add 


an Honors/Pass/Fail grading system to the University’s: 


narrative evaluations. Because of apparent lack of interest 
among the few faculty who attended, however, the proposal 
was scrapped. Over 500 UCSC students marched to the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall that day to show their 
opposition to the proposal, and more than 3,000 students 
have so-far signed a petition stating their support for the 
current Pass/No Record Narrative Evaluation System. 

Despite what one professor called ‘the intimidating stu- 
dent reaction,” the CEP has gone ahead with drafting grade 
option proposals, and the results of their work will be 
presented to the faculty Wednesday. 

The first proposal to be considered would add an ‘“‘ABC”’ 
letter-grade option to all upper division classes. No oppor- 
tunity would be given for letter grades in lower division 
classes, unless the professor of the class filed a request to the 
registrar the spring of the preceeding year. Students could opt 
for grades only in the first two weeks of the quarter, and could 
not request grades if they added a course by petition. 

The secorid proposal, obviously connected with the first, 
would replace UCSC’s current ‘No Record” system with a 
standard “‘F’’ grade. According to unconfirmed reports, ifthe 
““F’” proposal were adopted by the Academic Senate, then 
procedures for droppig classes would be relaxed so that a 
student could drop a class late in the quarter without penalty. 

The upcoming faculty vote on the proposal coincides with 
the publication of a “Fact Sheet on the Enrollment Problem,” 


POCO PIZZA| Our latest “option” 


distributed to the faculty last week by Chancellor Sinsheimer’s 
office. In the fact sheet (see letters, page 16), Sinsheimer lists 
statistics and projections about UCSC’s current enrollment 
situation which “largely speak for themselves.”” Sinsheimer 
said he published the data to “‘clarify our thinking;” thinking 
which Sinsheimer maintains has “‘led some to believe that 
UCSC has no enrollment problem.” 

UCSC’s enrollment jumped to an all-time high last quarter 
with 6,250 students attending classes. Figures are not yet 
available for Winter quarter enrollment, but Dean of Admis- 
sions Richard Moll described the situation earlier this year as 
“encouraging.” 

Bev Crair, a spokesperson for the Ad Hoc Committee 
Against Competitive Grading, said that she thinks the 
wording of the Sinsheimer fact sheet was ‘‘biased.”’ 

“‘He’s trying to scare the faculty into adopting grades on 
the basis of enrollments alone. Although his facts are correct, 


‘they are presented in such a way as to imply that there are no 


positive enrollment aspects related to our current grading 
system. It’s the type of scare methods he’s used for the past 
two years, and he’s using them now.” 

The Ad Hoc Committee, which organized the January 28 
march to the Academic Senate, will not adopt a less 
“intimidating” approach to display the student body’s op- 
position to grades, Crair said. 

“We are trying to get students to lobby their teachers and 
get them to attend the Academic Senate meeting and vote. It 
is terribly important that a large number of teachers vote on 
this issue. Although we have our own opinions on the two 
proposals (about grading), we feel awareness and participa- 
tion are the most important priorities at this point. We think 
the faculty pretty muchknows by now how the students feel.” 

Crair added that an acute case of ‘‘political burn-out” also 
contributed to the Ad Hoc Committee’s new strategy. 
“We're students,” she said. “‘We have to go to classes.too.” 

For those students and faculty. who don’t have to attend 
classes on Wednesday, the Academic Senate meeting will 
start at 3:00 pm in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
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Support pollution, don’t recycle 


by Meriwether Jones and Daniel Weiss 


Do you actively support needless destruction of finite 
natural resources? Do you support increasing US depen- 
dance on Third World resources, thus encouraging US- 
backed military oppression in those countries? Do you 
thoughtlessly pollute the earth with your waste, and do you 
actively support nuclear power? In short, do you find you 
have not time for recycling ? If you aren’t recycling, you ar. 
voicing your clear support for each of the above. 

By switching our throw-away economy to.one of recycling 
we can create more jobs, save energy and money, pollute less, 
and prolong the life of our. limited natural resources. But no 
change will come unless we take it seriously. We condemn 
the. throw-away mentality yet forget to look at our personal 
lifestyles. 

Verbally, we protest certain sources of energy, such as 
nuclear, yet our wasteful energy consumption contradicts our 
efforts. Why do we have to build things like nukes in the first 
place? If we reduce our energy consumption, we reduce the 
need to build additional power plants of any kind. 

Only about a third as much energy is required to make 
paper from paper than to make it from trees. Only 1/20 as 
much energy is needed to recycle aluminum than to make it 
from the raw material bauxite. It’s estimated thai it takes less 
than half the energy to recycle scrap than to make new metal. 

Recycling is not just a domestic issue. Currently the 
American lifestyle consumes the majority of our world’s 
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resources. Thus we are dependent on other countries’ 
resources and will fight for them as we have in the past—tin 
and tungsten in Vietnam, copper in Chile and now oil in the 
Persian Gulf. By recycling we use less resources, thereby 
reducing our dependence on foreign nations and the need to 
wage war on. foreign soil. 

If we treasure these resources so highly, why do we waste 
them so thoughtlessly? Out of laziness or naivete, perhaps? 
We're as guilty as anyone else. But we can change. starting 
right now. 

A very small adjustment in our daily habits can produce 
impressive changes in ov. consumption. And it needn't take 
much more of our time, simply more thought. Just set up a few 
boxes by your trash can—or in your lounge—and adjust your 
aim accordingly. 

The names and numbers below are people affiliated with 
the Campus Recycling Project. (You'll note there’s no one 
from Crown—hint, hint.) Give them a call or come to one of 
our meetings, and find out how you can get started. 


UCSC RECYCLING CONTACTS 


Karin or Danny x4468 College Five 
Kevin x6097 Kresge 
David B. 425-4576 Oakes 
Michael C. x4003 Merrill 
Craig S. 427-2889 Stevenson 
Bob H. 427-2537 Cowell 


Our meetings are every Sunday night at 6:30 at College 
V, room 230. 


Smith vs. Jenkins: 
Political 
inquest 


by Jim Greenberg 


This is the second part in a two-part article examining the 
recent events surrounding the Smith/Jenkins law suit. This 
article examines the significance of the recent depositions 
that occurred in the case. 

“The most important thing about this case is that even 
though we are going through legal motions, this case is a 
political struggle. It is an attempt by the wealthy and the right 
wing to harass public activists and make people afraid to be 
active in public affairs.” 

Santa Cruz City Councilperson Bruce Van Allen made 
those comments about the Telford Smith/Tim Jenkins case 
after testifying at a deposition held by Tim Morgan, Smith’s 
attorney. During the deposition, Van Allen, claiming First 
Amendment protection, refused to answer questions regard- 
ing his involvement in the production of a political ad 
exposing developer Telford Smith during the 1978 campaign 
to recall two liberal supervisors, Ed Borovatz and Phil 
Baldwin. 

Ever since Telford Smith filed his $1 million libel suit 
against Tim Jenkins, the progressive community has been 
suspicious of his intentions. Smith’s recent depositions of 
eight political activists in connection with his suit has 
heightened the suspicion and confirmed in many people’s 
minds that the suit is a real effort to intimidate and silence left- 
wing political activity. 


TEN REASONS WHY 
OUR BREAKFAST IS 
THE BEST IN TOWN 


1. We squeeze orange juice.and make fruit salad 
fresh daily 

2. We use dark columbian roast freshly ground and 
roasted at Santa.Cruz Coffee Roaster. 


3. We use tasty sharp Kasseriu and Rennetless 
chedder. No mellow yellow fantastic plastic for us. 
4. We use no salt in our cooking. Your health 1s 
important to us. Even our butter is unsalted. 

5. We serve fresh steaming espresso, Cappucino 
and croissents each morning. 

6. Each table has strawberry jam, marmelade and 
butter in individual bowls. 

7. We serve vegetarian quiches, omelettes and daily 
specials. Try a side of “Bubble & Squeek” for $1. 

8. Sensitive to your environment? La Goulue has 
teak walls, oak tables and stained glass windows. Let 
our sky lights brighten up your day. 

9. We have an outdoor courtyard. Lots of sun and 
lots of fun. Watch our herbs grow. 

10. We aim at quality for you. 


Breakfast 8 am to Noon 7 days, Lunch Noon to 2 pm 
Mon-Fri, Dinner 6 pm Thurs-Mon, Brunch 10 am to 
2:30 pm Sat & Sun 
2019 North Pacific Avenue 
427-3580 


After Mike Rotkin’s suit failed to suspend Smith from 
holding depositions, the path was clear for Smith to legally 
subpoena people to testify in court. Among the 48 individuals 
named by Jenkins at an earlier deposition, Smith subpoenaed 
nine individuals whom he believed were involved in the 
Coalition Against the Recall ad. Of those nine, eight 
answered the subpoenas and testified in court before Tim 
Morgan, Smith’s attorney. 

The names of the individuals who testified are Mike Rotkin 
and Bruce Van Allen, city councilmembers; county super- 
visor Gary Patton; planning commission member Celia Scott 
Von Der Muhll; Rahn Garcia, former administrative aide for 
Ed Borovatz; David Bockman, executive member of the local 
Sierra Club chapter; Hugh De Lacy, former member of Save 
Soquel; and Bob Hall. 

During the depositions, Morgan asked eight indivi- 
duals to supply him with information about their possible 
involvement in the production of the CAR ad. After the 
depositions were completed, it was revealed that each 
individual responded differently to Morgan’s question. 

Five, including Von Der Muhll, Hall, Patton, Bockman 
and Garcia, acknowledged their own non-involvement with 
the production of the ad, and refused to answer any questions 
that implicated the involvement of other people. Two of the 
individuals, Rotkin and De Lacy, also refused to answer any 
questions about their involvement with other people, but 
were open about their own personal activities in CAR. They 
both testified that they were not the author or co-author of the 
ad. The remaining witness, Van Allen, refused to answer any 


“Smith thought that if he could 
embarass us, then other people will 
put their tails between their legs 
and slink off. He’s trying to shut up 
the people who have been talking.” 


questions about the ad or about his activities with CAR. Van 
Allen followed the legal argument set down in the Rotkin suit 
which stated that depositions cannot be held until the court 
determines that the ad is, in fact, defamatory. 
Commenting on the actions taken by himself and the other 
witnesses, De Lacy said, ‘“‘All eight understood not to name 
anyone else or draw anyone else into the suit. To do so is to 
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violate the right of peacetul assemblage and petition of 
political grievances. It is a straight First Amendment proposi- 
tion.” } 

During the depositions; Ray Grueneich, Tim Jenkin’s 
attorney, stated that the First Amendment of the US Constitu- 
tion and the free speech and free press clauses of Article 1, 
Section 2 of the California constitution defend the right of all 
eight witnesses to refuse to answer questions about their own 
or other’s involvement with the CAR ad. 

“Until there has been some evidence showing at least a 
probable cause, and perhaps even a preliminary finding that 
this, in fact, involves defamation,” said Grueneich, “‘there is 
an absolute First’ Amendment right not to disclose any 
association one may or may not have had with him.” 

In the center of the suspicion surrounding the depositions is 
that all of the nine individuals subpoenaed by Smith are or 
have been politically active in left-wing politics in the county. 
This had lead many people who are concerned with the 
political implications of the suit to suspect that Smith is using 
these depositions to silence vocal members of the progressive 
community. 

‘“When you stop to think who the people are that were picked 
to be deposed, it’s quite clear that Smith didn’t choose these 
people by accident,”’ remarked De Lacy. “‘He thought that if 
he could embarrass us, then other people will put their tails 
between their legs and slink off. He’s trying to shut up the 
people who have been talking and keep other people silent.” 

Having just filed an appeal of the Rotkin suit, Grueneich is 
again attempting to prevent Smith from holding future 
depositions. According to Grueneich, proceedings in the case 
have, in the past, divided the 48 members of the left-wing 
community who were named by Jenkins at his earlier 
deposition. Some believed that Jenkins should not have given 
Smith’s attorney any names, while others felt that Jenkin’s 
actions were correct. 

“The time the initial subpoenas came out, divisions were 
created. People on both sides spent time trying to heal those 
divisions. By the time of the filing of the Rotkin suit, those 
divisions had been largely healed, but it was still awkward,” 
said Grueneich, “By the time of the recent depositions, 

everyone was in there holding strong. Now that Reagan has 
been elected, we are determined that McCarthyism will not 
flourish in Santa Cruz County.” 
Tim Morgan was unavailable for comment concerning the 
depositions. 
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Campus 
clips 


TWICE AS MUCH MONEY FOR SPORTS?: Last Friday, the 
Registration Fee Committee began its deliberation over how 
the $2.7 million in student registration fees will be divided 
among student services. Of the many services reviewed, the 
Office of Physical Education and Recreation (OPER) arous- 
ed the most controversy. Wayne Brumbach, Director of 
OPER and badmitton instructor, is requesting that the OPER 
annual budget be boosted from $100,000. Apparently, 
OPER wants to juice up its intercollegiate sports program. 
John Dizikes, Provost of Cowell College and Tri-chair of the 
Reg Fee Committee, insisted that OPER provide a three year 
projection report explaining just how the money would be 
spent before a decision is made. 

Many believe that the Reg Fee Committee is the most 
influential student/faculty/staff committee on campus be- 
cause the chancellor usually accepts its recommendations 
entirely. The committee will meet every Friday afternoon at 
2 pm in the McHenry Library Conference Room, through 
March 20th. These are open meetings and anyone can attend. 

The committee, made up of seven students, two faculty and 
two staff, bases its decisions on its perceptions of student 
needs and opinions. The results of the Reg Fee Survey of 
student opinions, which will be released late this week, will 
certainly influence the committee’s recommendations. 

_ This coming Friday, February 20, the committee will be 
discussing the Committee on Arts and Lectures, College 
Culture and Recreation, Farm and Garden, the Campus 
Activities Office, Off-Campus Housing, Student Trans- 
portation, Student Loan Collection, the Sesnon Art Gallery 
at College V, the Bicycle Shuttle Service, and the Campus- 
wide Organization: Fund. Some of the other student services 


Ly 


to be reviewed in upcoming meetings include the Health 
Center, the Educational Opportunity Program, International 
Services and Rape Prevention. 


VIRTUOSO VIOLIN: A rare classical music treat entertained 
students last Saturday night. As part of the UCSC Faculty 
Recital Séries, violinist Ray Malan delighted his audience 
with pieces by Brahms, Debussy, Grieg, Respighi and 
Kreisler.. Malan, who serves as concertmaster for the San 
Francisco Ballet, is the newest member of our music faculty. 

The highlight of the evening was the final four pieces by 
Fritz Kreisler. Malan played these gypsy-like pieces with just 
the appropriate amounts of shmaltz and gusto. The over- 
whelming applause at the end of the program brought Malan 
and his accompaniest, Robin Sutherland (pianist for the San 
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Francisco Symphony), back on to the stage for two encores. 
When asked if he thought that he might perform again in 
Santa Cruz, Malan answered in hs sprightly. British accent, 
“Yes chap, I’m sure we’ll have a chance to do it again.” 
The two remaining faculty recitals are Tenor John Hadju 
and Soprano Marian Marsh. 


SAXON SUED: President Saxon is being sued in a civil action 
suit by State Senator Paul Carpenter. The Carpenter action 
alleges that a March 21, 1980 letter from Saxon alerting 
130,000 UC students to the possibility of tuition in the event 
of the passage of Proposition 9 was an improper use of 
University funds. If Saxon loses the suit, which went to court 
on February 10, he will have to pay the cost of the mailing, 
nearly $30,000. 


by Chris Gaddis 


Just after sunset on February 5, a contingent of some 50 
members of the elite Brother’s Rugby Club from Brisbane, 
Australia, landed in pristine Santa Cruz. Quickly a small 
band of UCSC and County Ruggers intercepted the Aussies 
at the Catalyst. Our plan was to lure the invading ruggers to 
swill vast amounts of beer in the hope of breaking their will for 
our match the following Sunday. Everything was going 
according to plan until we realized that Australians have no 
human limit to their ability to quaff our fine American ales. 
We were boondoggled but managed to leave the premises 
sometime after midnight, miraculously alive. 

Sunday morning saw no mercy from the weather: it was 
raining. Wet games mean loose balls and mistakes. The 
Brothers’ forwards carried the ball for 10 and 15 yard gains. 
By applying the adage, “The fewer hands that touch the ball, 
the fewer chances for mistakes,” they were able to control the 
ball for the first 40 minutes. A couple of long streaks by the 
fullback and short bursts by flankers put the Brothers in a 
comfortable 18-3 halftime lead. The second half saw just the 
opposite. The Slugs took possession of the ball but couldn’t 
seem to add to their first-half score, made on a 25-yard field 
goal by Chris Gaddis. The Slugs had numerous opportunities 
to score in the second half but found a tenacious Australian 
team inside the 20-yard line. John Gibb (Cowell) had an 
outstanding game at wing, and both Joe Columbero (College 
V) and Stuart Armstrong (Stevenson) turned in their usual 
nitty gritty game at Flanker and Prop, respectively. 

Despite this appearance by a top-flight international 
touring team, spectator attendance was diappointingly low. 
To be a real contender, we need support, from the players, 
faculty, or students interested in watching a fascinating sport. 
Our next home game is on Saturday, February 28, at 1:00 pm 
on the East Field. We play the Santa Cruz County Rebels, 
undoubtedly one of the better sides in Northern California, 


with many former student ruggers from UCSC. It should be a 
fun game. See you there! 


REAGAN AXES LOCALS: US Representative 
Leon Panetta told Monterey Bay area 
supervisors to be on the lookout for President 
Reagan and his budget chopping ax. 
Attempting to trim $50 billion from the 


federal budget, the president plans to cut 


state revenue sharing to zero this year. Local 
revenue sharing will be saved for three years, 
according to federal law. 

The environment may be severely hurt. 
Sewage treatment projects that local govern- 
ments had been hoping to build with federally- 
supplied money may have to be shelved. 
Cuts of 50 percent are expected in land and 
water conservation funds. 

Health care and education money will also 
be chopped away by the president’s ax. 
Funding cuts of 20 percent are expected in 
adult and bilingual education, student loans, 
food stamps for children receiving free school 
lunches, and unemployment benefits. 


NEIGHHBORS OPPOSE CHEAP HOUSING: Support 
for a 126-unit, federally-assisted, rental 
housing development came from the county 
planning commission last Thursday, despite 
concerns voiced by neighborhood residents. 

Approval by the county Board of Supervisors 
and the central coastal commission on the 
development designed for elderly and handi 
capped people is pending. 

Commissioners Ivan Eberly and Charles 
Barr, Jr. attacked the three story project 
which will house 48 residents on a 10.3 acre 
parcel between Capitola and 7th Avenues. 
Eberly protested that the development was 
“too dense.” 

Agreeing with Eberly were Eddy and Iris 
Lane, neighbors who complained that the 
development would adversely affect streamside 
zones where 1.3 acrea of the proposed site 
are located. 

While the neighbors argued against the 
project, Commissioner Mitchell Page stressed 
the need for low-income housing. Commis- 
sioner Ray Burnap added, “As far as density, 
I see it more as a trade-off...to get more 
affordable housing.” 


IMMORAL MINORITY: Calling homosexuality a 
capital crime similar to murder, Dean Wycoff, 
head of the Moral Majority of Santa Clara, 
Inc., said he was in favor of “‘executing the 
homosexuals.” An explosive response by 
religious and political leaders forced Wycoff 
to retract the statement two days later. 

National Moral Majority organizers denied 
Wycoff was a member of their group. 

The incendiary remark came during an 
interview on KRON-TV in which Wycoff 
and the Reverend Richard Zone of Monterey 
announced a joint campaign to repeal San 
Francisco’s gay rights ordinance. They hope 
to force gays from the city which Wycoff 
called the “Sodom and Gomorrah of the 
United States.” 

San Francisco Supervisor Harry Britt 
responded that Wycoff, “in a calculated 
way, has called for the mass murder of 
several million people.”’ 

Wycoff has already led a successful 
campaign to defeat two proposed gay rights 
ordinances during the 1980 Santa Clara 
County primaries. 

Zone said he hopes to raise $3 million in 
the present campaign to repeal the San 
Francisco law in what he says will be “a 
bloody battle.” Zone’s In God We Trust 
organization also plans to fight for anti- - 
abortion laws and a return of prayer to public 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
schools. 


2415 Mission Street 423-9010 
COUNSELING AGAINST DRUGS: The Capitola 
City Council may soon follow Santa Cruz’s 
lead by adopting an ordinance banning the 
sale, display, and distribution of drug para 
phenalia. In its meeting last Wednesday, the 
council decided to delay its decision until the 
plan can be rendered “less ambiguous.” 

Although a current state law requires that 
drug paraphernalia displays be off-limits to 
minors, several cities, including Santa Cruz, 
have recently adopted the “Sacramento Plan.” 
This ordinance prohibits the sale or distribution 
of drug paraphernalia—regardless of the 
buyer’s age. 

While several of the councilmembers feel 
that such an ordinance would be unenforce- 
able, there is also confusion as to the precise 
definition of “paraphernalia.” The city staff 
has been asked to draw up a new ordinance, 
alleviating such ambiguity, before. the city 
council makes its decision on February 26. 
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SOQUEL WATER SALE: The Santa Cruz City 
Council has agreed to sell 1,000 acre feet of 
surplus winter water to the Soquel Creek 
Water District, provided that the water is not 
used to encourage additional development in 
the Soquel area. The agreement, details of 
which are still to be negotiated, would allow 
the water-poor Soquel District to rest its 
wells during the winter months, thus helping 
to alleviate excessive pumping from the 
underground water basin. 

Councilmenber Mike Rotkin, who has 
opposed the sale in the past, emphasized that 
the ‘‘sale (is) for one year only,” adding that 
he considered the action “‘a symbol that we 
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current moratorium on new connections 
would not be rescinded, noting that ‘‘our 
board has said that there must be a perma- 
nent solution to the (groundwater) overdraft 
before the moratorium is lifted.”’ 
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Israeli Judge Blanche Kay 
will speak on 


WOMEN IN ISRAEL 
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on the role of women in 
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Editor’s note: For the past two years, a battle has been 
fought over the future of one of California’s most scenic 
areas. Residents of Big Sur have been opposing federal 
legislation which would purchase the land their homes are 
built upon. Environmentalists have argued that some kind 
of protection is necessary to keep the area from being 
developed. This is part of one of a two-part series which will 
explore both sides of the issue. 


by Dave Barber 


Nothing comes easy in Big Sur. Least of all precise 
definitions. For Ed Culver, US Postal worker in the 50s and 
’60s, Big Sur was the 65-mile ribbon of his daily route 
puncuated by mailboxes tucked away in obscure junctions. 
He called it “America’s last paradise.”’ Former resident 
Henry Miller, whose collection of letters is far more re- 
nowned, proclaimed the place “the face of the earth as the 
creator intended it to look.” Even for those who become 
intimate with it, Big Sur can never simply be a georaphical 
region. The heavy fogs it is so famous for seem to extend into 
a state of mind, and into politics. 

What began as a quiet movement to insure the preservation 
of the coast’s wild and largely unmolested condition has 
grown into a festering, embattled issue of land policy, an 
often-ugly conflict between the defenders of local control and 
the advocated of national intervention. The real tragedy is 
that whatever the outcome, the land might still be the victim. 


Big Sur goes to Washington 


In late 1979, the Washington-based Wilderness Society 
made the preservation of the Big Sur coastline one of its top 
priorities. Ansel Adams, environmentalist and Monterey 
Peninsula resident as well as photography’s grand old 
patriarch, had already adopted the effort as a personal 
crusade. By early 1980, Democratic Senator Alan Cranston 
had joined the ranks of those advocating federal legislative 
protection of the area, an action which would dissolve all 


private properties and landholdings and make Big Sur a 
national park. The Sierra Club, whose board of directors 
Adams once served on, threw in its support. “You have to 
protect these things,” declared the artist, ‘‘or you won’t have 
them.’ Environmentalists great and small nodded their 
collective heads. 

By April, such determination had translated itself into 
§,2551, a Cranston-backed bill that would allot $100 million 
to purchase Big Sur’s private property holdings. Titled the 
Big Sur Coast National Scenic Area Act, the text authorized 
all administrative duties concerning the region to be handed 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture, including the privilege to 
acquire by ‘“‘donation, appropriated funds, exchange...con- 
demnation...any properties or interests therein.”’ Big Sur 
landowners, cringing at the prospects of becoming, in the 
words of Big Sur Gazette editor Gary Koeppel, “like 
Indians on a reservation,’ came down out of their mountains 
en masse with the intention of painting Cranston and Adams 
as “public enemies.” Cranston, in the midst of a re-election 
campaign, was not dismayed; the bill, he maintained, was 
necessary to “halt the piecemeal residential and commercial 
development that will alter the existing character of the Big 
Sur coast and degrade its natural beauty.” 

Only three weeks after the drafting of S,2551, a Congres- 
sional hearing was held in Washington that proved to be a 
barometer of the bitterness and antagonism inherent in the 
issue. On one hand there was Adams, reiterating his belief 
that local controls have proven impotent in protecting natural 
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sites. He stressed Lake Tahoe as an example. On the other 
side of the fence was California Republican Senator S.I. 
Hayakawa, who peppered the hearing with his own peculiar 
brand of logic. Scoffing at the idea that Big Sur residents are 
typical American citizens who would bend to the pressure of 
developers and commercial interests, Hayakawa stated that 
the “real residents of Big Sur are hippies. Some are rich 
hippies, some are poor hippies. But they all have rejected 
conventional lifestyles...” 

However uncomfortable some locals might have been at 
being lumped under such designation, they could hardly 
afford to hold a grudge. Hayakawa, after all, was their firmest 
supporter in the upper levels of government, a necessary 
channel for their outrage. They presented the Senator with a 
petition signed by some 800 residents, opposing the measure 
and a few of the “rich hippies” even made the trip to 
Washington themselves. But passion, as a few of these 
citizens discovered, is not the same as politics. In attempting 
to thread their fervent opposition into the pattern of Capitol 
Hill bureaucracy, they came away amazed by their own 
helplessness. ‘Like fish out of water,” complained local 
Barbara Chamberlain. 

S,2551 was killed soon afterwards. As it turned out, the 
failure of Cranston’s initial bill was not really due to up-in- 
arms residents. Far more influential was a report from M. 
Rupert Cutler of the Department of Agriculture stating that 
the $100 million requested in the measure would fall 
embarrassingly short of the amount needed to secure the 
property. 

Meanwhile, Monterey Congressman Leon Panetta was at 
work piecing together a_ viable alternative. Both factions had 
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emerged discontent from the first skirmish, and more con- 
frontation was brewing. Panetta, who enjoys a reputation for 
keeping his fingers on his constituency’s pulse, assumed the 
delicate responsibility of drafting a bill that could somehow 
walk the tightwire between Adam’s gospel of preservation 
and the residents’ dictum of “Don’t Tread On Me.” 

Panetta realized that development of Big Sur was contin- 
uing. To the north, the upper Carmel Highlands area now 
displays new clusters of dwellings; to the south lie the 
mammoth holdings of the Hearst Corporation, which has 
made no secret of its desire to expand northward out of San 
Simeon. Bare view lots on the Big Sur coast have a minimum 
value of $100,000; developed, they could easily make their 
owners millionaires. 

Panetta’s efforts culminated in June with the drafting of 
HR 7380, the Big Sur Coast Area Act. Unlike its parent bill, 
this legislation would not make Big Sur a national park. It 
would not place the Secretary of Agriculture in the positon of 
a feudal lord. It would not wrest all power from the hand of 
locals; in fact, it would establish a preservation committee 
composed primarily of Big Sur landowners. It would not give 
the US Forest Service free rein. Yet almost immediately after 
it was introduced, Big Sur residents attacked it with the same 
vehemence they had shown earlier. Jim Josoff, chairman of 
the Friends of Big Sur, dismissed its apparent compromise 
with a choice slice of populist cynicism, ““You have to be 
naive to believe that what the bill says is all there is to it.” 
For the next six months, Panetta’s measure endured a 


rollercoaster existence. It inspired some circus-like legisla- 
tive manuevers: California Congressman Phil Burton, for 
instance, attempted to slip it through undetected with a larger 
Parks Omnibus bill, only to have an eager-to-please Hayakawa 
staffer catch it at the last moment. Back home in Monterey 
County, many residents regarded it as a slap in the face, a 
vote of no-confidence in the capabilities of local government 
to control the fate of its own lands. Such dissenters pointed 
out that in 1962, Monterery County was the first in the nation 
to adopt an anti-development master plan. They pointed to 
Proposition 20, the coastal protection act passed eight years 


Many Big Sur residents consider federal legislation as a big slap in the 
face, a vote of no-confidence in the ability of local government to control 


its own fate. 


ago that severely curtailed population increases in Big Sur. 
They claimed that the Local Coastal Plan (LCP), an 84-page 
draft developed by the Monterey County Planning Dept. 
over the past four years, was enough. They needed federal 
intervention, they said, like they needed another right foot. 

Cranston has submitted a third bill. Basically, it is 
Panetta’s old bill dressed in altered phrasing that constitutes a 
major concession from Cranston’s sweeping demands a year 
ago. Only $30 million is being requested to secure land- 
holdings, as opposed to $100 million. Still, the potential for 
the measure’s passage is shaky at best. In a Congress that 
seems more than willing to approve new oil leasing off the 
California coast, how crucial could a few miles of cliffs and 


tidepools be? - 


‘turbulence and non-conformity. In A Confederate General 


Rugged individualism 


The struggle being waged in Big Sur is no isolated incident: 
the 165,000-acre region in question has long maintained a 
character and history quite in keeping with its current 
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from Big Sur, Richard Brautigan muses about “that thou- 
sand-year-old flophouse for mountain lions and lilacs, that 
million-year-old skid row for abalone and kelp, sending 
representatives back to the Confederate Congress...” Though 
his story was written in jest, there is a devilish accuracy to 
Brautigan’s fantasy—Big Sur seems to hold up well in the 
company of rebels and dissenters. 

The first ownership in Big Sur was the massive 9000 
Spanish land-grant presented to Juan Alvarado in 1834. 
Later, while the East was in the throes of the Civil War, a 
handful of American settlers staked out lands on the high 
ridges to the north of the Spaniard’s claim. These pioneering 
families found in the stark, inhospitable environment a place 
for their own hard-edged, isolated natures. 

Water was scarce. Mining was barely lucrative. Lumber 
was largely inaccessible and cattle were herded only with 
difficulty. Not surprisingly, the decendants of these original 
Big Sur clans feel that they are upholders of an uncommon 
self-sufficiency and tenacity, an individualism not found in 
neatly-divided city streets or apartment complexes. 

In 1937, the coast highway was completed after 17 years of 
primarily convict labor. The cost: a then-astronomical $10 
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million. Though only a two-lane road, subject to paralysis 
from frequent rock and mud-slides, the highway familiarized 
the general public with the dramatic Big Sur topography and 
helped seduce a small but diverse band of new residents. A 
substantial percentage of these were writers, artists and selt!- 
proclaimed gypsies hankering for an unbeaten path where 
their unconventional lifestyles might flourish. Big Sur figures 
powerfully in the literary works of Robinson Jeffers, William 
Everson and Henry Miller, and has been the subject of the 
photographic legacies of Ansel Adams, the Westons and 
David Muench. 


And then there is the land itself. Few coastlines in the 
world are so consistently violent and brooding. Big Sur offers 
little opportunity for recreation or livelihood, the tall shoul- 
ders of its cliffs dropping off with often-brutal suddenness. A’ 
stiff wind always seems to be coming from somewhere. The 
place breeds restlessness. Hawks are everywhere. 

The poet Robinson Jeffers, who watched over the Big Sur 
landscape for over 30 years, wrote of it: 

“No imaginable human presence here could do anything 
But dilute the lonely, self-watchful passion.” 

Just how much human presence and how much dilution 
will come to Big Sur is unclear. But the passion is not self- 
watchful anymore, and amidst all the political puppetry and 
fist-waving, you begin to wish it still was. 
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EI Salvador: 
Human nghts 
are out 


by Rob Markstein 


The Reagan administration is currently reviewing US 
policy in El Saivador, and it’s impossible yet to say exactly 
how it will be changed. However, last week’s dismissal-of 
Ambassador Robert White and his temporary replacement by 
Frederic Chapin does not auger well for the future. White was 
removed on February 2, only 13 days after Reagan’s 
inauguration. His dismissal, coming well before the El 
Salvador review panel’s work is finished, may signify that the 
president’s mind is already made up. 

It may also mean that human rights are out the window. 
White’s record as ambassador in El! Salvador, and before 
that, in Paraguay, shows not only a concern for Carter’s 


Philippines: 


US dumping 
grounds 


* by Daniel Weiss 


Chile, El Salvador, Jamaica, Guatemala, South Africa 
and, until recently, Nicaragua, Grenada, Zimbabwe and 
Cuba—all these countries are or have been in economic and 
political turmoil. All are or have been oppressed by fascist 
and neo-fascist dictatorships backed by the US government 
and US corporations. There is another country that belongs 
on this list, but whose oppression is relatively ignored by the 
US media: the Philippines. 

From 1972 until only a few months ago, the Philippines 
have been under martial law imposed by President Ferdinand 
Marcos because of what he felt to be a communist threat to 
his government. During his reign, Marcos has successfully 
reduced the numbers of the ruling class while vastly increas- 
ing their power and wealth. As usual, the losers have been the 
workers, peasants and urban poor. 

Visitors to Manila, the largest city in the Philippines, are 
impressed by the clean streets, fancy hotels and modern 
office buildings. Beneath this facade, though, are some of the 
worst inflation, poverty and political struggles in Asia. But 
despite the odds against them, those who oppose Marcos are 
confident they will overthrow his oppressive regime. 

Under martial law more than 70,000 political prisoners 
were arrested, and opposition to the government is, in effect, 
illegal. Those who dissent usually wind up in prison, untried 
in a court of law, and are often tortured. Student movements 
are also severly repressed. Student demonstrations are illegal 
and many students are among the political prisoners sitting in 
filthy, inhumane jails. In December of 1980, a massive 
student strike was held at the University of the Philippines in 
response to the arrest and indeterminate detention of the 
student council president, Malou Mangahas, and the harass- 
ment of other student council members. Riot police lined the 
campus but didn’t initiate violence for fear that the strikes 
would spread across the country. The students demanded the 
release of Malou and other political prisoners. The National 
Council of Churches, Amnesty International and the World 
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human rights policy but an active implementation of it. He is 
credited with arranging the release of at least a thousand of 
Paraguay’s political prisoners. Even Jack Anderson and 
Amnesty International praised his work. Later, in El Salvador, 
his efforts were largely responsible for ensuring that 90 
percent of US aid was economic rather than overtly military 
in nature. Under White’s ambassadorship, the US diplo- 
matic office gained the respect not only of the initially 
moderate junta (whose original leader has since denounced 
the regime and gone into hiding) but also of some of the 
country’s progressive elements. 

His replacement, Frederic Chapin, is an unknown quantity 
so far. His current title of charges d'affairs will continue until 
the new administration makes up its mind about its future 
policy. Possibly Chapin’s position will be approved by 
Reagan and his status made permanent, but no one is saying 
vet. 

Chapin’s former post was ambassador to Ethiopia, where 
he was almost declared persona non grata by the Ethiopian 
government in July 1980. Apparently the problem had to de 
with US-Ethiopia negotiations over compensation for Amer- 
ican commercial property nationalized by the Marxist regime 
in 1976. The Ethiopian government, though they say they are 
amenable to making some repayment one of these days, 
thought that Chapin was pursuing the matter too stridently. 

They also claim that Chapin was interfering in the internal 
affairs of Ethiopia, though they refuse to say exactly what 
they mean by that. 

A State Department public relations man said that Chapin’s 
chief area of expertise is economics. During the ’70s he was 


Commission of Jurists have condemned Marcos for violations 
of human rights. . 
It’s hard for Third World nations to maintain oppressive 


‘ governments without the help of foreign countries. US 


industries moved to the Philippines because they have the 
cheapest labor—cheaper than traditional sweatshop countries 
like Taiwan, Sinapore, Hong Kong and Korea. The average 
worker receives only one-third of what the government itself 
estimates is required to maintain the average family of six 
persons. We buy raw materials like copper from the Philip- 
pines at cheap prices and sell them back finished products at a 
higher price. Martial law supposedly guarantees strike-free 
factories. Marcos has given us full rights to use two military 
bases on the islands, and US military aid to the Philippines 
has increased by 138 percent under martial law. General 
Electric has been trying to build a nuclear reactor there on a 
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consul general in the Brazilian industrial center of Sao Paulo, 
where in addition to reporting local political and economic 
trends, he concerned himself with bilateral trade relations. 
For a time inthe 60s he was executive secretary of AID. 

Most telling, however, is that between his expulsion from 
Ethiopia and his appointment as charges d’affairs in El 
Salvador last week, he was a liaison in Washington for the 
departments of State and Defense, coordinating international 
security affairs—specifically with regard to Latin America. 

One can guess from this that the US governmentis trying to 
pull its policy together and speak with one voice in El 
Salvador. While White was ambassador, the Defense De- 
partment was pushing for massive military aid to the 
Salvadoran junta, while White and others in the State 
Department said that any such aid would be counterbalanced 
by an economic reform package. The fact that Chapin’s last 
post was that of facilitating greater agreement on these 
questions might now lead pessimists to believe that from here 
on military aid is “in” and the veneer of economic reform 
“out.” 

One ambiguous note was struck by a member of the East 
African Desk at the State Department in Washington. Asked 
what Chapin’s experience in war-torn Ethiopia might mean 
for his future performance in Central America, he replied, 
‘Well, I guess you could say in your article that he’s had 
experience in war zones—under fire and all that. Also, | think 
in his work in Ethiopia, Mr. Chapin showed he knows the 
difference between communism on the one hand and agrarian 
reform on the other.” 

Time will tell. 


site between an earthquake fault and an active volcano. In all 
these ways, the leaders of the Philippines have traditionally 
honored the economic interests of the US. 

Marcos’s oppressive regime appears strong, but all is not 
well. Over the past year or two, the Philippines’ economy has 
taken disastrous turns. Inflation has skyrocketed due to the 
imbalance in trade and labor wages and the increase in the 
price of oil. 

In addition to the bad economic situation, armed rebellions 
are becoming commonplace. From the opposition group, 
which is based on Marxist-Leninist-Maoist ideas, the New 
Peoples’ Army has developed. It was formed in 1969 and 
now is a powerful group of several thousand, supported by 
workers, peasants and students. All sectors of the social 
structure are becoming more politically aware—one of the 
best tools in fighting oppression. 


US military aid to the Marcos regime has increased 138 
percent since martial law was imposed. 


President Marcos 
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UCSC student 
Travels 
to Cuba 


by Jon Silver 


The United States government made it a crime punishable 
by imprisonment to visit Cuba after the 1959 revolution. It 
also imposed a blockade of information and social exchange 
which lingers on to this very day. These restrictions have 
caused many people to be ignorant or misinformed about 
Cuban people and the kind of system under which they live. 
In the wake of the large exodus from Cuba it is all the more 
important to achieve a better understanding of our southern 
neighbor. 

Laurence Wormald, a fourth year graduate student in 
Physics at UCSC, visited Cuba in January of this year. 
Originally from England, he has traveled extensively through 
Europe as well as Central and South America. An active 
participant in the local community, he has worked with the 
Student Coalition Against the Draft (SCAD) and the Central 
American Solidarity Committee. In this interview Wormald 
shares his views on the realities of Cuban society. His trip to 
Cuba was sponsored by Boston University for the purpose of 
studying the Cuban educational system. 


Is there currently any illiteracy in Cuba? 

Wormald: Before the revolution there was a 60-70 percent 
illiteracy rate in the countryside. The first major program 
after the revolution was a literacy campaign. In one year that 
number was cut down to below five percent by the mobil- 
ization of young students who went out into the country to 
teach everyone to read and write. At the moment a sixth 
grade education is mandatory, and within the next few years a 
ninth grade education will be mandatory. A lot of people 
without that level of education before the revolution have had 
to go back to school. 

While in Cuba what kind of contact did you make with the 
educational system? 

Wormald: We spoke with representatives from the educa- 
tional system involved with everything from the earliest 
educational experience the child will ever have, which is at 
three months of age in the day care center, up to the university 
level. This included talks with university officials as well as 
students. One of the main points of the Cuban system is that it 
is designed to combine study and work from the earliest age to 
the university level. Students spend part of their time doing 
conventional school work, maybe four hours in the morning, 
and then perhaps for two hours in the afternoon students will 
work on a farm. In the evening they have time for more study 
or recreation. This is emphasized not only because of the 
economic necessity for many workers in Cuba, but also to 
abolish the distinction that exists in most societies between 
intellectual work and manual work. This is considered a very 
important way of bringing about a classless society in Cuba. 
Based on your experiences with the American and European 
educational systems, what would you characterize as 
fundamental differences in approach between our system 
and the Cubans? 2 

too many trained people. But for now they are still in need of 
people with a good education to continue their rise out of 
underdevelopment. 

While in Cuba did you visit places other than educational 
institutions? And were you restricted by either the tour 
leaders or the Cuban government in any of your travels? 
Wormald: There were no restrictions made on our individual 
trips. I was able to visit factories, make a short visit to a 
collective farm, speak with people in the headquarters of the 
mass organizations, and travel freely everywhere in Havana 
and in the country. I did not attempt to travel to a military 
base. 

Could you say something about the people that you met in 
Cuba? What were they like? 

Wormald: | was very impressed throughout my trip by the 
openness, the friendliness and above all the optimism of the 
Cuban people that I met everywhere, on the streets and in the 


schools. This is in marked contrast to the widespread apathy 
and cynicism that I’ve come across in Europe and in this 
country. It was a tremendous feeling to see this optimism and 
keenness for the future. 

This leads to another question which relates to the large 
exodus from Cuba over the past year. Over 100,000 people 
have left. Did you see what conditions exist in Cuba that 
caused people to leave? What was the attitude of the Cubans 
toward those that had left? 

Wormald: Well, no one would deny that the Cuban economy 
and society has its problems. The economic problems stem 
from the fact that their main crop, sugar, has gone down in 
price quite dramatically over the past five years, while other 
world products, especially oil, have gone up excessively. 
This makes it very difficult for a developing country to 
maintain its growth in standard of living. 

What I saw in Cuba was that there was very little in the way 
of economic suffering. I looked all over Havana to find the 
slums, but I couldn’t find them. I looked everywhere for signs 
of bad health and bad nutrition and on the whole I was very 
pleased to find no such signs. On the other hand their 
economy is not yet strong enough to fulfill all the natural 
desires for a high standard of living. For example, to get a 
radio may take a couple of weeks, to get an air-conditioner 
may take six months. Some foodstuffs are rationed and 
Cubans naturally grumble about not being able to spend the 
money they earn. 


The vast majority of people who left were those who 
wanted to get ahead, who were impatient with the system, 
who felt that they deserved to get wealthy, to get more 
material satisfaction. Perhaps they had relatives in the 
United States who had just bought a car or a new digital 
watch, and they felt that if they went to the US they could 
become as well off as their relatives. 

The majority of those who stayed behind feel that they it 
was a good thing that those people left. They feel that they 
weren’t contributing to Cuban society, and that the country is 
better off without them. There is a certain amount of pity for 
those who left because of the problems that the United States 
faces with racism, poor housing, unemployment, etc., are 
going to hit many Cubans who come to this country. 


Did you observe any kind of discrimination against racial 
groups, against women, or against homosexuals in Cuba? 
Wormald: 1 was impressed straight away by the fact that 
Cubans come in all colors, from the whitest Europeans to the 
darkest Blacks, and the Cubans do not even seem to be 
conscious of the racial differences between them. I have 
never seen a society in which race meant so little. 

With regard to the position of women, there are still many 
things that women have not attained. At the highest level of 
government women are seriously underrepresented. How- 
ever, the women that I spoke with felt that they had achieved 
very great things and were not at all pessimistic about their 
role. Women continue to struggle for what they want but they 
see that people are expecting full equality for women and the 
government fully supports this. There is very little sign at all 
of the kind of violence against women that is so prevalent in 
our society. Women that I met said that they feel completely 
safe walking around Havana at two in the morning. 

Gay people still face problems in Cuba. Until very recently 


the official attitude of the Communist Party was that gay 
people were not good revolutionaries and that different 
sexual preferences were amexpression of neurotic tendencies. 
rather than just a healthy difference among people. Recently, 
however, the CP newspaper has warmly recommended a 
book which outlines a very different perspective towards gay 
people, which says that they can be good revolutionaries, and 


‘that there should be no more discrimination against them. 


In what specific ways do Cubans participate in the running 
of their government? 

Wormald: The Communist Party is the most important 
organization within the government. Any person can become 
a member of the party, which numbers about 2 percent of the 
population. It is considered a great honor to be a member. 
They are elected by fellow worders or members of whatever 
group they have worked in. Moreover there are many mass 
organizations in Cuba, which play a very active role in the 
government. 

The Federation Of Cuban Women, to which 96 percent of 
women in Cuba belong, the different trade unions, the 
professional organizations, and organizations of artists, 
teachers and students, all have the opportunity to hold 
meetings and present demands and requests to the govern- 
ment and to be represented at the National Assembly of 
People’s Power. Legislation that has been drawn up by the 
party is sent back to these organizations for discussions. A 
draft resolution is sent out, six months will go by during which 
it is taken apart by the mass organizations and criticized, then 
it is sent back to the government for ratification. 

Much information that we hear about Cuba refers to the 
dominant and dictatorial role that Fidel Castro pla YS. 
What was the Cuban attitude toward Castro and the 
government? 
Wormald: Fidel is one of the most popular leaders that I have 
ever Come across among his own people. For a good reason, I 
think, because he has helped bring about many changes and 
has consistently fought hard for the betterment of his fellow 
Cubans. He is not, however, the only person who is making 
decisions. In 1977 the National Assembly of People’s Power 
was created with the intention of incorporating the many 
mass organizations beside the Communist Party into the 
government in order to strengthen the participation of the 
,people in the governmental decision making processes: 
Right now in Central America, particularly in El Salvador, 
revolution is in the making. What is the Cuban attitude 
towards these events, and do they feel that Cuba has any 
role to play in regards to the outcome of these struggles? 
Wormald: Cuban people and the Cuban government gener- 
ally take a very internationalist stance. They view their 
country as a small part of a big world, and their people as a 
small part of a big people’s movement for self-determination 
and freedom. I found everywhere strong support for the 
revolutionary movement in El Salvador, strong support for 
the government of Nicaragua, and strong support for people’s 
independence movements around the world. 

Cubans do not think that it would be in the best interests of 
Central America or in their best interest to make any kind of 
military intervention in these countries. They would like to 
see the people of El Salvador make their own revolution and 
bring about their own society. When that has happened 
‘they’l!be very happy to assist them with aid, educators and 
technicians as they are doing in Nicaragua. 

Most people are aware that Cuba and the Soviet Union are 
close friends. The Soviets give Cuba large amounts of 
financial assistance. Are you aware of any influence or 
power over Cuban policies that the Soviets wield there? 
What is the attitude of Cubans toward the Soviets? 
Wormald: The Cuban people feel a great deal of gratitude to 
the Soviet Union for their assistance in helping Cuba out of 
underdevelopment. The Cubans strongly support the Soviet 
Union and its policies, but not uncritically. As recently as two 
years ago relations between the two countries deteriorated 
somewhat because of this. But Cubans feel that the ties 
between their country and the Soviets should remain very 
close. 

Ts there anything that you would like to say about your 
experience in Cuba and how that might relate to us here in 
the United States? 

Wormald: I think that for many Americans who have grown 
up with a great deal of misinformation about Cuba, it would 
be a very exciting and eye-opening experience to go there and 
find out for themselves. I hope that communication between 
people in this country and people in Cuba will contribute to 
bringing about the kind of world peace that the Cubans and 
many Americans hope to see. 
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UNSOLICITED ADS 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to defend my cartoon, which 
appeared in the February 5 CHP, page 30. 

I would agree with R. Michaelson that 
there are people who have become so seden- 
tary that they are unable to figure out how to 
exercise properly. I guess that the parcourse 
is good for those people. 

On the other hand, I do not enjoy reading 
an advertisement (albeit disguised) in the 
middle of what used to be an untouched green 
field (between Kerr Hall and the library). I 
feel that this and several other of the par- 
course signs are placed with very poor taste. 

It really makes me sick to see the beautiful 
spots on campus marred in this manner. That 
is why I drew the cartoon. 

Albert Bradley 


WORDS FROM CHANCE 


Dear Staff: 

The current “‘high”’ level of student enroll- 
ment at UCSC and the very desirable increase 
in the rate of freshman application for fall 
1981 (currently 40 percent) have led some to 
suggest that UCSC has no enrollment problem. 
The following data may help to clarify our 
thinking about this issue. 

In fall 1980, we enrolled 1204 freshmen 
and 860 new advanced standing students. Of 
these 1204 freshmen, 278 were ‘‘redirects”’ 
from Berkeley; another 150 were “special 
admit” students who did not meet normal 
UC entrance requirements. Thus 776 fresh- 
men were direct applicants who met all UC 
requirements. 

In the future we will most likely be required 
to reduce our special admit enrollment to the 
six percent level permitted for the entire 
system. We should also plan at some time to 
fill our student ranks without the Berkeley 
redirect program. 

To maintain our present enrollment, with 
present retention rates, we must enroll appro- 
ximately i950 new undergraduates each fall 
quarter. Applications for advanced standing 
have been at approximately constant levels 
in recent years and are, at this time, down 
slightly for fall of 1981 as compared to last 
year. In general, applications for advanced 
standing admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia have been declining in recent years 
and this decline is expected to continue. A 
reasonable goal for UCSC in future years 
would be to enroll 1200 freshmen and 750 
advanced standing students each fall. The 
1200 freshmen would include 72 “special 
admits”’ and 1128 qualified direct applicants. 

To enroll 1128 qualified direct applicants, 
however, will require a 45 percent increase 
over the application rate for fall 1980. 

If we would like to exercise the kind of 
selectivity that characterized this campus in 
its early years, we would need to increase the 
pool of applicants well beyond this number. 
To be selective we would need to reach or 
exceed the desired number of applicants 
during the “open” enrollment period each 
November—to do this would require that we 

attain a 143 percent increase over the application 
rate we had (in November, 1979) for fall, 
1980. However, our prospects for such an 
increase must be viewed in the light of the 
demographic projections. 

According to the California Department of 

y Finance, the number of public high school 


graduates in California is expected to de- 
crease by 18.6 percent between 1980 and 
1990. In the twelve counties which supply 85 
percent of all freshmen entering UCSC from 
California high schools, the decline is projected 
to be 24.3 percent in the same period. 

The decrease in the number of Caucasian 
high school graduates in California (who 
have traditionally supplied the great majority 
of UC students) is expected to be even larger, 
probably near 40 percent. 

I believe these numbers and projections 
largely speak for themselves. 

Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chancellor 


DIRTY LAUNDRY 


To the Santa Cruz Men Against Rape—| 
laud your sentiments, I applaud your efforts, 
but I can’t agree with book-burnings for 
whatever. 

I am aradical in spirit; I think Mike Rotkin 
is a toad, but I intend: to vote for him— 
dammit, we need a cattleprod in the board! 
And I think we need something like Hustler 
to throw violent, sweaty fists in our faces; 
Hustler caters to a darker side of us we 
daren’t loose, but dare not deny, a dirty 


‘laundry we’d better hang on the clothesline 


regardless of who might see. Hustler fulfills a 
purpose, albeit a diabolical one; in this 
carnival-house-mirror we can search our- 
selves and say By Hell that is not me! (Most 
of us) can be assured by Hustler that there is 
still a shred of undegenerated matter lacing 
us; I find the beaver-shots in Hustler amusing, 
revolting, but not in the slightest arousing, 
and for a modest investment of time and 
money I buy a wholesale chunk of self- 
assurance. 

But does it promote femiviolence? Not 
proven. Studies have shown a probable corre- 
lation between media violence in general and 
Channel 46 rapes—but never a relationship 
and not even a specific case. Do hamburger 
shots cause rape? It’s a similar question to 
“does rock’n’roll cause drug use?” They go 
together, but no one knows how or why, or 
what would happen following a pornectomy; 
rape could rise, fall, or remain stable, which 
isn’t exactly an encouraging prediction. 

But we know the horsemen that follow 
censorship, and none of ’em are flower- 
children, O Santa Cruz Men Against Rape. 
They are the four horsemen Security, Com- 
placency, Docility—and of course the eques- 
trian that climaxes every list, La Muerte; in 
will if not in flesh. 

Yes, we must all look after our children, 
but safety is the left hand of liberty; they trade 
off, and where the sea meets the sand there is 
always a little of both. 

If you abstain from patronizing Hustler 
that is your business. If you burn it (with or 
without the mirror-image Emersonian banner 
of civil disobedience —a transparent justifier 
for mob violence, else any act against society 
can be shielded by a blind application of 
some never-never rule, as faceless as an act 
done for “‘national security!’’) if you burn this 
trash rag then it suddenly becomes my 
business, my sweet ones; for you have come 
to me and said See here, we think this is 
wrong, so you can’t have it! 

I think Mr. Flynt should say what he will; 
and you and your kith and kin should attack 
it, reject it, object to it, stretch it, ignore it, 
farce it, distort it, distress it, undress it—but 
never suppress it. Else, what separates you 
from the Reverend Falwell? Nothing but a 


few yards of cloth. 
David M. Friedman 
134 Harbour Oaks Cir. 
Santa Cruz, 95602 


CHANGE THE ATTITUDE 
Dear Staff, 

The writer of “sexism in language” brought 
up an interesting point which contradicted 
her main argument. She said that the Japanese 
get along fine without gender yet the Japanese 
society is at least as sexist as ours. Not only 
the Japanese, but the Persians and probably 
many other cultures speak without genders. 
Those societies aré even more sexist than the 
American society. It is true that the language 
of a country reflects its society—however it 
does not have a direct affect on the society. 
Japan and Iran are sexist countries also, but 
their language is not. 

In order for the society to change one must 
change people’s attitude toward a subject, in 
this case, sexism. The problem in the US is 
not the language, or at least language is not 
the most important aspect of the sexist 
American society. I think that before changing 
the “‘he’’ to “‘she’’ and so on, one must make 
people aware of the new image of women. 
Once that is done language will change 
gradually. In other words, changing the lan- 
guage will not solve the problem. 

Sincerely, 
Y. Boroumand 


DON'T FORGET 


Dear Staff, 

I’m not in the habit of writing to newspapers. 
Like most Americans, I work, pay taxes and 
try to forget the “evil” things happening in 
the world. However, one abomination I 
cannot forget is US military aid to the 
corrupt, repressive military junta in El Salva- 
dor. The aid is funded through our taxes, so to 
forget about this and say nothing in protest, is 
in effect to support the junta and its policy of 
violating human rights. 

News of El Salvador is becoming more 
frequent, yet few Americans actually know 
what is really happening there because we 
are being lied to by our Defense Department 
(remember Cambodia?) and our mass media 
is “selective” about what it tells us. Read the 
European press or talk with Salvadorean 
exiles and you’ll know what I mean. What I 
have found out about the revolution in El 
Salvador is that the war is not between the 
“extreme right-wing” and the ‘“‘extreme left- 
wing” or “terrorists” (as the Sentinel called 
them 2/10/81); rather the ruling oligarchy, 
multinational corporations and the military 
junta with its paramilitary forces against the 
Salvadorean majority. The reason the people 
of El Salvador are in revolt is because the 
average person makes about 50 cents 
a day, eats poorly and lives in deplorable 
conditions. The oligarchy, multinationals 
and the junta are making exorbitant profits 
from this situation. Since the junta members 
hold some of the highest positions within the 
corporations in that country, they have no 
qualms about protecting their interests through 
the systematic terrorizing, torture, and murder 
of thousands of people annually. Many multi- 
nationals that have interests in El Salvador 
are based in the United States and have many 
members in high ranking government offices; 
thus, our tax money is being used to give aid 
to the junta. Reputable sources have said that 


if we cut off aid, the present government 
would topple. 

This junta has not only violated the rights 
of its own people, they have raped and 
murdered American nuns who spoke out 
against the repression and machine-gunned 
to death two American labor organizers. We 
may never know the names of the murderers, 
but there is no doubt in my mind that the 
blame leans heavily toward the junta’s Na- 
tional Guard since it is known that they have 
murdered other church people and labor 
organizers who have tried to help the peasants. 
Americans made such a fuss about the 
hostages in Iran—are they going to forget 
about this? 

The bloody regime of the junta is not much 
different from Hitler’s fascism. After the 
Liberation forces had defeated Germany and 
disclosed Hitler’s horror to the world, thou- 
sands of Germans denied knowing about the 
death camps and said they were not to blame. 
The fascist regime lied to its people and 
carried out most of its murdering of Jews 
secretively, yet there were many obvious 
things for the German people to question. 
However, they chose to remain silent and 
tried to forget. 

If you want to speak out about El Salvador, 
write to Congressman Leon Panetta c/o The 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515, and tell him how you feel about 
House Biil HR1509—which would cut off 
aid to El Salvador. 

Sincerely, 
Carmen Morones 


CHANGE THE IMAGE 


Dear Staff, 

The Whole Earth lease is being discussed. 
The Whole Earth is a very popular restaurant 
on campus. Not everyone likes the Whole 
Earth, but it is not necessary for everyone to 
like the same restaurant. Thus we have many 
types of restaurants on campus. 

I wonder if the wrong question is not being 
asked about the Whole Earth. The only 
reason for not wanting the Whole Earth 
Restaurant on campus is because UCSC 
wants to change its image for visiting prospec- 
tive students. The Whole Earth is the restau- 
rant that many outsiders see because of its 
central location. A prospective student visits 
UCSC and eats at the Whole Earth and 
cannot get a hamburger. 

If the real reason for getting rid of the 
Whole Earth is because of campus image, 
then we could change the UCSC image just 
by placing the Whole Earth elsewhere on 
campus. And the central facility now being 
used by the Whole Earth can serve hambur- 
gers, french fries, and malted milks. Then the 
campus locals can still have the Whole Earth 
at another location. 

Some new students come to UCSC just 
because it is different. If UCSC gets too 
much like other campuses, there may be no 
reason to come to UCSC. 

Dennie Van Tassel 


PRO-CHOICE 


Dear staff and fellow students: 

I am writing in regard to the ongoing 
debate over the grade option. Although I feel 
very strongly that narrative evaluations are 
superior to letter grades, I am pro-choice. 


continued on page 21 


Obnoxious observers have often objected 
that in this newspaper there is an obvious 
obsession with objurgating obnoxious opressors 
of others. Or they object and opine that CHP 
is opinionated, occlusive, off-color, otiose, 
onanistic, overindulgent and onesided. Of 
course, I opt for other overviews, but I am 
occupied with outpouring overstatements to 
offset any opprobrium. 

Oh, offal. 

Well, I have now offered my obligatory 
opening paragraph. Now, on with the enter- 
tainment opportunities. 

Santa Cruz is rife with good music this 
weekend. For LA expatriates, the smog- 
town-based Bus Boys are appearing this 
Friday at the Catalyst, for what promises to 
be a very interesting show. Roy Loney and 
the Phantom Movers open. Loney, late of 
the Flaming Groovies, does a rendition of 
‘Shakin’ All Over.” Unfortunately, Wilson 
Pickett omitted his Santa Cruz date from his 
itinerary, but Ron Thompson and the Resis- 
tors and the Houserockers will save the day. 
But the obvious choice for blues lovers is 
George Thorogood’s show on Sunday night 
(see preview in arts section). Opening will be 
J.B. & the Nightshift. George Thorogood 
will also be making an-in-stere appearance at 
Record Factory on Sunday at » pm. That’s at 
1510 Pacific , next to Coumy Bank. 

Kuumbwa has extra-fine shows this week 
as well. On Friday there are multiple happen- 
ings, see page 32 for details. Saturday, 
Theresa Trull will be headlining her first 
Santa Cruz performance, and everyone should 
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he Bus Boys, a critically acclaimed Los Angeles 
: rock group, will be making their Santa Cruz debut at 
the Catalyst Friday night. 

It’s been ten iong years since the death of Jimi Hendrix, 
and during this time only Stevie Wonder and Donna 
Summers have approached a widely bi-racial audience. 
The sad fact is that few musicians span the color line, and 
popular music is divided into two major factions: white 
rockers and black musicians playing rhythm and blues, 
soul or disco for Black audiences. 

The Bus Boys are out to change this. Their new 
album, Minimum Wage is an effective synthesis of funk and 
rock, but is (surprisingly enough) mostly rock. The Bus 
Boys surprised critics from Time to The Wall Street 
Journal, from the Los Angeles Times to my friend 
Wyatt (who’s seen them all come and go) with their clever 
and incisive satires of the invisible color barriers in music, 
of reverse stereotypes: “The whites are moving in/T! hey'll 
bring their next of kin...” (There Goes the Neighborhood), or 
cultural ones (such as their song Tell the Coach, a letter 


Tickets are still on sale. 
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do their best to make her feel at home so 
she’ll come back. See women’s section for 
more information. Monday, The Tito Puente 
Latin-Jazz Sextet will liven up the joint at 8 
and 10:30. 

This week is an opportune time to hear 
Latin rhythms. Los Caltecas, a local mariachi 
an Latin music band, will be performing this 
Friday and Saturday at the Club Zayante, 
and the Grupo Raiz quintet will be playing 
music that draws on the traditional sounds of 
the Andes, nueva cancion from Chile and 
percussive influences from the Caribbean. 
They will be performing at Moraga Concert 
Hall on Saturday at 8 pm. 

Up on campus, a sympathetic sound will 
be heard in the student show,Venga which 
features original jazz works by Charlie Mirvis, 
which are a delicate blend of jazz, funk and 
latin music. Mirvis will be accompanies by 
Los Gitanos, a group of local jazz players. 
That’s Saturday, Feb. 21 at 8 pm in the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall (for free). 

One of the greatest fusers of latin sounds 
and rock ’n’ roll with some jazz thrown in, 
will be holding court for awestruck fans 
Saturday at the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. 
Santana’s set begins at 8 pm, and if I could 
afford Bill Graham’s prices, I'd go. 

Meanwhile, back at the Cowell ranch, 
there is a concert at Kresge: Jason Serinus 
and The Toons. Jason Serinus is apparently 
one of the eighth whistling wonders of ther 
world. The Toons I am embarrasingly in the 
dark about. They sent a photo, but no 
information. Get it together, guys. I have 


perfect pastiche of a ’50s doo-wop song). 
The Bus Boys will be playing the Catalyst Friday night. 


enga a vernos. Vengal el Sabado a ver nuestra musica, 
que tiene los ritmos sensuales del jazz.” 


Merete 


— 


Charlie Mirvis will be performing with Los Gitanos, a 
loose-knit group of local jazz players, which includes Mike 
Such are the Spanish cadences that drift through Strunk, the drummer for Mighty High, Chris French of The 
my mind when I hear the title for Charlie Mirvis’ show this Distractions, Kendall Wilson, and John Neher in the horn 
Saturday at the UCSC Concert Hall. ““Venga,”’ Spanish for section, Pico Ben-Amotz playing percussion and congas, 
“Come,” seems to work on the brain like subliminal seduction, Gino Raugi on guitar, Dan Seamens on bass, and Mirvis-on 
Suggesting attendance to hear Mirvis’. show, a sensuous keyboards and lead vocals. 
combination of jazz, funk, and latin musics. 


Venga will begin playing at 8 pm at the Concert Hall, and 


admission is free for all.C 


enough trouble writing this column without 
making stuff up about these events. 

Yes, the inimitable Tandy Beal is back, in 
all her glory. Beal is even more of a Santa 
Cruz tradition than redwoods, and a lot more 
enjoyable, too. Last night there was a special 
performance which augered what will come. 
There will be four performances at the Cabrillo 
College Theatre on Thursday through Sunday, 
at 8 pm. There will be two programs: A, 
offered on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
which will include a new duet featuring Beal 
and Ron Taylor, group works, including 
“Little Kings,” ‘Desert Voices’? and 
“Stravinsky Miniatures” as well as a Beal 
solo, ““Trace Minerals.” 

Program B is only on Saturday night and 
Sunday afternoon, featuring members of the 
Royal Zayante Ballet joining the Company 
for two new theatre pieces, as well as solos by 
Beal and Taylor. Tickets are available at the 


Cabrillo Ticket Office, the UCSC box office, © 


and all BASS outlets. For more information, 
call 425-6331. 

Up in San Francisco, the Cabrillo Dance 
Ensemble will be joining six other Bay Area 
dance companies for The Dance Connection. 
One performance at the McKenna Theatre, 
San Francisco State University. For reser- 
vations and other info, 429-2467. 

Not to be forgotten, in the Tandy Beal 
flurry, is UCSC’s own Winter Dance Concert, 
which is happening March 5-8. Among the 
promised dancers are visiting dancer Donald 
Byrd and UCSC professor Ruth Solomon. 

There’s an outburst of fine gallery exhibits 


on campus that are opening this week. At 
McHenry Library Special Collections there 
are more than fifty prints by photographer 
Edward Weston, you know, the guy who 
does all those postcards for Bookshop Santa 
Cruz. There will be a reception this Friday, 
from 4-6, in Special Collections. Weston’s 
work is, of course, wonderful. It has a 
stillness and beauty that is undeniable. Up 
the road a piece at Cowell’s Smith Gallery is 
Drawings from the Studio, 1972-1981, an 
exhibition of 29 works by New York artist 
Irving Petlin. Petlin’s works depict allegories 
from the Bible, and this exhibit is designed to 
show the way that images evolve on paper. 
Over dale, at College V, about 40 works of 
sculpture and potter from pre-Colombian 
Mexico and Central America will be on 
display until March 21. And merely a hop, 
skip and leap away is the senior photography 
show of Dennis Brooks, on display at the 
Bridge Gallery from Feb. 22-28, entitled To 
The Desert Lands. 

Downtown, the Cedar Street Gallery presents 
the work of twelve Santa Cruz Architectural 
Designers, including Joe Cucciara, of super- 
visorial fame, and the reception for that show 
is Sunday, from 5 to 7 pm. And finally, 
Charles Swank exhibits his paintings, that’s 
at the Louden Nelson Community Center, 
and surprise, he has a reception too, Saturday 
at 3-5. 

Oh, the offerings are honestly otherworldly. 
My offices overbrimmeth. It only remains to 
obtain an ounce of opiate, organize an orgy 
and obviate occupation. Okay?O 

—Iris Blocks 
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Bsa fe 8 pm, Oakes 2nd floor 
lounge/Fres: oe 
Carter Wilson, UCSC professor of 


_ community studies: “Treasure on 
Earth: A reading from a new novel” 


8 pm, Oakes 105/Free/(Part of the 


Tnaugural Lanctuey Setel) 
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STUDENT DISCOUNT 
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by/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson _ 


“PASOLINI'S MOST DAZZLING- 
LOOKING MOVIE... FILLED WITH 
MAGNIFICENT ALIEN SIGHTS” 


‘Pasolini displays here to its fullest 
extent his bent for spectacle, creating 
on locations in Nepal, Ethiopia, Iran 
and Yemen processions and pageants . 
that exceed in exotic beauty the 
galactic marvels of ‘Star Wars.” 

~Robert Hatch, The Nation 

‘A spectacular travelogue... 
tuous array of color and images.” 


-—Ernest Leogrande. N.Y. Daily News 


‘arabian Nights 


An ALBERTO GRIMALDI Production “ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


A Film by PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 


NIGHTLY AT 7:00 & 9:30 


Cesena 


‘Women’s Studies Collective meets 
every Thursday/We discuss — 
feminist issues ‘and plan projects/Ail 
bare pm, _ 356. 


Cliniadelianeous 
‘Bible study for students/4-5 pm, 


- College Five Fireside Lounge; 7-8 


pm, University Religious Center, 
‘Cowell A Frame. 


- ASlide show by Helen Caldicott, an 
Australian pediatrician and anti- 
nuclear activist/An indepth look at 
the hazards of nuclear power/. 
Discussion follows/7:30 pm, Class- 
room 2/$1, $2 sliding scale. 
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Cimovies 


On The Waterfront with Marion 
Brando, Karl Malden, Eva Marie 
Saint; directed by Elia Kazan/7:30 
and 10 pm, Clessroom 2/8150. 


Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
with Elizabeth Taylor and Richard. 
Burton/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


Olectures 

" Richard Wollheim, Professor of - 
Philosophy, University College, 
London: “Moral Psychology”/ 
4 pm, Kresge Seminar Room 159/ 
Free. 


Facing New Frontiers: Mike Wilken 
presents a program of slides, sounds, « 
and folktales on a Paipai Indian 
Community in Baja California/7:30 
pm, Thimann3/Free. 


ep tp i iin in dindindind - 
' 


Before there was 
Star Wars...» 

Betore there was 

Close Encounters... 


There was 


THE MAN 
WHO FELL 
TO EARTH 
Now there is 
the complete, 
uncut version 
never before 
seen in the 
United States 
Experienée a 
sci-fi original 
as itwas ~~ 
originally intended. 
“A FIRST RATE 
ACHIEVEMENT}... 
BEAUTIFUL 
SCIENCE FICTJON!” 


—New York Times 


~~~ 
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David Bowie 


in Nicolas Roeg's film 


Also starring Rip Torn - Candy Clark 
Buck Henry « from Cinema 5 
NIGHTLY AT 7:20 & 10:00 
STUDENT DISCOUNT 
THURS. “Pep Bees aa 


cielecelladackan. 


Reception for: artist (Irving Petlin) 
for exhibition: “Irving Petlin: 
Drawings from the Studio" /Pein ia 
from New York City, currently 
visiting professor of art at UCSC 
(winter quarter)/4-6 pm, Smith 
Gallery, Cont College/ Pree. 


Sheth cothick diene; food 
(vegetarian), shabbat service, 
singing, dancing/6 pm, Crown- 
Merrilt Reg Room. 


an evening ies cat aan . 


All welcome/Refreshments and 
frivolity/8:30 pm, Crown Dining — 
Hall/Free. 


Onkes dance with “Cafe,” a six- 
piece band/Latin salsa and funk 
music/9 pm, Oakes Science Center/ 
$1. : 


PETITIONING TO THE ART 
MAJOR/Second page of petition 
and work due/Two Dimensional 
work, Room 302, Applied Sciences, 
3 Dimensional work, E100 Perfor- 
ming Arts. 
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- Saturday . 


Omovies 


Mandingo with Ken Norton/7 30 
and 10 pm, Oakes 105/$1,50. 


An evening of women’s films: An 
award winning series including “Our 


Little Munchkin Here,” “Growing 
Up Female,” Time has no Sym- 
pathy,” and “It Happens to Us”/8 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Ciconcerts 


Crown Chamber Players/Works by 
Bethoven, Strauss, Brahms/8 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


H MOVIES 
ON AHILL 


pm t 
‘tannaie iad kt Wee aout he je 


As there was no winner in last week's 
| bonanza City On A Hill pom giveaway, 


“Venga,” original jazz works by 
Charlie Mirviss, is a blend of jazz, 
funk, and latin music performed by 
Los Gifanos, an eight-piece group 
featuring Mike Strunk of “Mighty - 
High’’ arid Chris French of “The 
Distractions” /8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free. 


Oimiscellaneous 


SUBJECT A EXAM-—If you have 
not yet taken. UCSC’s Subject A 
examination, you should plan to do 
so from 9:30-12:00 noon, in Class- 
room Unit I/For more information 
call Carol Freeman. (X2627) or 
Bonnie. Horn (X2401). 
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Sunday 


Cimovies 


La Roue (The Wheel, 1922) by 

Abel Gance and The Madness of 
Dr. Tube, a short by Gance/1. pm, 
Thimann 3/$1.50 (A special show- 
ing as part of the Silent Film Series). 


“Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear 
Gang”/A documentary about 
radiation fallout from the Defense 


to be about, Mr. Kubrick?’ Though the 
marvellous sci-fi story that 2001 is based on, 
Arthur Clarke’s The Sentinel, is more coherent, 
2001 is a deep, absorbing and transcendent 
film classic. Also playing Thursday is 
Shampoo, Hal Ashby’s evocative, lacerating 


satire of the 


bivlscehen nape plays George, a hairdresser 


playing Friday night 
version of Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid of 


department’s nuclear bombs test- - 


ing in the Nevada desert in the 
50s/The film includes discussion 
of the effects of radioactive fallout 


: by government officials and 


radiation researchers/7:30 pm, 


of the Nixon era. 


on Election Night, 1968. 


is ‘Mike Nichol’s 


Classroom 2/Free, but donations 
accepted, EE iv 
The Ic 
Bertol it Brecht’s Galileo/8 pm, too: 3 
Classroom I/$1. Dosto 
Oconcerts Ole 
Crown Chamber Players/Works by Simon 
Beethoven, Strauss, Brahms/2:30 ‘Anthre 
pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. Washi 
Africa: 
Kerr I 
Crown 
Hofsta 
Olectures iat 
Introductory program on the know- “Scier 
lede revealed by Guru Maharaj Ji Dining 
/Two speakers plus a recent video : 
clip of Maharaj Ji/“What you need Mario 
is lots of-love, one which will last Thoug 
forever/I have that knowledge so I Scienc 
came in the world to give it to you”/ tributi 
7:30 pm, Stevenson 175/Free. Baoba 
Cimiscellaneous Un 
University Christian Worship/ Climb 
Student Health Center, 6 pm potluck pared 
supper; 7 pm worship. Guest (Eldo: 
leaders: The Brothers of the Holy _ 
Trinity. E elcome. S, 
rinity. Everyone welcome se 
Virginia Wolf 
Burton. are 
melodrama a 
two faculty n 


that. it wan 
- sreens at ¢ 
cally correc 
taining is a 


iclear bombs test- 
ja desert in the 
cludes discussion 
radioactive fallout 
officials and 
chers/7:30 pm, 
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y Guru Maharaj Ji 
plus a recent video 
Ji/**What you need 
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nson 175/Free. 


sIlaneous 


istian Worship/ 
Center, 6 pm potluck 
yorship. Guest 
rothers of the Holy 
me welcome. 


Monday 


Cimovies 
The Idiot (USSR)/7 pm, Class- 


room 2/$1.50/(Part of the 
Dostoevsky Film Series) 


Olectures 


Simon Ottenberg, Professor of. 
Anthropology, University of 
Washington: “The Analysis of an 
African Masquerade’*/2:30 pm, 
Kerr Hall 145/Free. 
Crown Science Table with Laura 
Hofstadter, editor, “The Healing 
Hearts,” Stanford University: 
“Science Writing’’/5:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall A/Free. 


Mario Barrera, UCB: “Chicano 
Thought and Contemporary Social 


Science Theory: Critique and Con- 


tributions”/7:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab: Lounge/Free. 


OCimiscellaneous 


Climbing slide show: “Real Com- 
pared to What”/Colorado 
(Eldorado Canyon), Wyoming, 
Joshua Tree; Yosemite and Buga- 
boos, with synchronized sound 
track/8 pm, Thimann 3/Free. | 


Israeli folk dancing/Open to all/8- 
10 pm, East Field House Dance 
Studio/Free. 


Racism: A Feminist Issue/Contin- 
uing discussion group meets 
Mondays 6-8:pm, Stevenson Fire- 
side Lounge/Sponsored by 
Woman’s Studies Collective. 
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Tuesday 


Cimovies 


Sallah with Haim Topol/The story 
of an Oriental Jew who is suddenly 
uprooted from a centuries-old civili- 
zation and is thrust into Israeli 20th 
century life/7:30 and 9:30 pm, 
Stevenson 175/$1. 


Orthodox Christianity: The 
Rumanian Selution/Discussion 
follows/7:30 pm, Oakes 105/Free/ 
(Part of Time/Life’s PBS/BBC 
Series, ‘““The/ Long Search”). 


Dread Bedt An’ Blood, by Franco 


Power, by Jerry Stein; about the 


evolution and meaning of reggae 
music in Jamaica/8 pm, Classroom 
2/Free. 


Olectures 


Steven Charter, author of Human 
Ecology books will speak on ‘‘The 
Nature of Hope in a Nuclear 
World’”’/His work in Natural 
Philosophy has been highly praised 
by R. Buckminster Fuller, Lewis 
Mumford, and ‘Aldous Huxley/ 
11:30 am, Kerr Hall 247/Free. 


Jaye Miller, historian, gardner, 
member of Sonoma County men’s 
groups, on “The Hidden Injuries of + 
Patriarchy: The Uses and Abuses of 
Men”’/Open to all/Men interested in 
exploring strengths and problems of — 


_ men together are 


welcome/1 pm, Kresge 321/Spon- 
sored by Women’s Studies & 
Feminist Theory, WS 101/Free. 


Mayer Zald, Professor of Sociology, 
‘University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
“The Nature of the Welfare State”’/ 
4 pm, Stevenson Conference Room/ 
Free. 


General Biology Seminar/Lynn 
Margulis, Boston Univeristy: 
“Endosymbrosis and the Origin of 
Eukaryotic Cells”/4 pm, Thimann 
I/Free. 


Julie Olsen Edwards: ‘“‘Motherhood: 
Myths and Realities in the 80’s”’/4 


Israel. 


tba)/4 pm, Applied Sciences, Room “Qpportunities for Field Experience College Five Talent Showcase with — 

165/Free. through the Merrill, Environmental Colege Five students performing in 
Studies, and Psychology Internship ™usic, dance, comedy, etc./6:30 

OCimiscellaneous — ?srams"/12 noon, Women’s Re- Pm, College Five Dining Hall/Free, 
Entry Center, Classroom I, Room ae 

‘Crown College Night/ io ‘brown bag lunch). A slide show.on.the world hunger 

‘ UCSC Revue, student production/ problem/7:30 pm; - Coffee 

_ 6:10 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. “David Weir, founder of the Center shop aan 

Koinonia: Fellowship, Bible study, expert on nuclear terrorism, will Hebrew 

 Prayer/7: 30 pm, Health Center * discuss: “Environmental Muck- Gatman/Leam to beamtify yé your 

Library. raking atin Nocioni” 4x Hebrew ome Cowell 131/ 
Oakes 105/Free._ : Free < 

Poetry reading/All welcome to 

Lounge/Free. se 

CHANGE OF PROGRAM OF University of California, Santa Cruz 

STUDY: Last day to DROP a 

course with $3 fee/Registrar’s KR ESGE COLLEGE 

Office. presents 


Admission is free. Yet another 


sr 


pm, Crown Dining Hall/S1.25,: 
Crown students $1/(Part of the 
Hitchcock film series). oe : 


Blue ‘Collar with Richard Pryor, 
ee 
Classroom I/Free. ee 


sii unk cial a aecolacses 
about US involvement in Vietnam 
will be shown at 7:30 pm at the 
Video Theatre Room, Studio C, 
Room 150 at the Communications 
Building/Sponsored by SEED. 


Kresge College presents Comedy in 
Concert with “The Toons” and 
Jason Serinus, whistler extra- 
ordinaire/Two shows: 8 and 10:30 
pm, Kresge Town Hali/$2.50 
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general, $2 students and seniors/$3 
at the door. 
Olectures 
Sociology colloquium/Mayer Zald, Dutch and Flemish Art, National 
pene of ranees University Gallery, Washington, D.C.: = 
sree higan, Ann Arbor: “Social “Vermeer and Dutch Art”/7:30 pm, 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge/ Movements and Religion Inside and These 3/Free. fg 
slg the “Spotlight on Outside”’/11:30 am, Stevenson ee 
‘omen Sc ”* series). Conference Room/Free. 5 
Oimiscellaneous 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Tanya 


Jody- Bruce, Ginny Anderson, and 
Atwater, UC Santa Barbara/(Topic 


Linda Bergthold, will talk about 
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Wednesday 


Cimovies 


Battleship Potemkin by Sergei 
Eisenstein, plus Mother by V. I. 


ough the Virginia Wolfe? Elizabeth Taylor ichard Munchkin Here, Growing Up Female, and 
basedon, Burton are great in this. psychological Time Has No Sympathy. Showtime is 
scoherent, melodrama about the destructive martiage of 8:00 pm. Admission is $1.50 


nscendent two faculty members at a small northeastern. © Sunday is two rarely seen Abel Gance 


ursday is campus. Find out what lays the movies: The Wheel, and The Madness of 
lacerating apparently tranquil facades of your favorite Doctor Tube. | pm, Thimann 3, $1.50. 
lixon era. instractors. Staats screens at 71:30 and Also playing is Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear 
airdresser Gang, a documentary about the irradiating 
ght; 1968. ning of a_ of Nevada. Classroom Il, 7:30. Free, but 
hristie and y. 

omen who 


documentary in the Long Search series is 
Orthodox Christianity—The Rumanian 
Solution. This screens at 7:30, Oakes 105 
and is also free. Two. documentaries on 
Reggae: Dread Bead An’ Blood, about 
Linton Kwesi Johnson (see the Atts section 
for more information) and Word, Sound, 
-and Power. dean oh beipec eol 


Special Guest: Jason Serinus 
— Whistler Extraordinaire! 
“The Voice of Woodstock” 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 25 


2 shows 
8:00 PM & 10:30 PM 
Kresge Town Hail 


Advance Tickets: 
$2 Students — $2.50 General 
UCSC Box Office/Bass Outlets 

Coming Soon: 
March 7: John Lee Hooker 


City on a Hill Press—19 February, 1981 


RIO (423-2000) 

THE TRIBUTE—Jack 
Lemmon and Robby Benson 
star in this tear-jerker about an 
actor dying of cancer. Look 
out below. 


SASH MILL (427-1711) 
Feb. 19th and 20th 


I LOVE YOU AGAIN— 
Lots of fun in this silly comedy 
about a nice, dull husband 
who, after a bump on the head, 
recovers from amnesia and 
becomes his true self—a slick 
con-man. Stars William 
Powell and Myrna Loy. 


Feb. 21st, 22nd and 23rd 


LENNY—Bob Fosse’s film 
biography of the late, great 
Lenny Bruce has stunning per- 
formances by Valerie Perrine 
and Dustin Hoffman, but still 
has holes in the plot that you 
could drive a truck through. 
As part of the cannonization 
process of Bruce, Fosse cleans 
up Bruce’s act with nods, 


VIEWFINDER 


winks, and reassuring smiles, titles Shopworn Angels, this’ 


which gives the viewer a mis- 
understanding of Bruce’s role 
as a comedian. Bruce was de- 
liberately hurtful on stage. He 
was uncompromising, and not 
very much the easy-to-take, 
folksy humorist that Fosse 
and Hoffman metamorpho- 
sized him into.. 


HEART BEAT—This film 
biography of Neil Cassady, 
Jack. Kerouac and Carolyn 
Cassady is remarkably free of 
the usual “inspiration” scenes 
that litter film biogranhies of 
artists: ‘‘Jack...Jack Kerouac! 
You can’t go on like this!”’, etc. 
Martin Sheen is very good as 
Kerouac. 


Feb. 24th and 25th 


SAMURAI TRILOGY— 
PARTS ONE AND TWO— 
Toshiro Mifune, the John 
Wayne of Japan, stars in this 
three hour samurai epic. 


THE SHOP AROUND 
THE CORNER— Originally 


rarely seen film by Ernest 
Lubitsch is not one of his best 
works. Set in Vienna, the film 
is a romance with James 
Stewart, Walter Pidgeon and 
Margaret Sullivan. 


NICKELODEON (426- 
7500) 


THE MAN WHO FELL 
TO EARTH—This extra- 
ordinary science-fiction film 
stars David Bowie‘as an alien 
who comes to Earth in search 
of water. Nicholas Roeg 
directs with a beautiful suc- 
cession of images, each one 
more enigmatic than the one 
preceeding it. Yet the film is 
not frustrating or perplexing, 
but exotic and mystical. Rip 
Torn, Buck Henry, and Candy 
Clark are all excellent in sup- 
porting parts. 


ae ss: Se eee ee 


ARABIAN NIGHTS—re- MELVIN AND HOWARD APTOS TWIN (688- 


viewed this issue. 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 


Ss 1528 Padiic Ave. 
Santa Cruz 
423-8696 


reviewed this issue. 


AIRPLANE—A silly, ins- 
pired satire of disaster films 
with every sight gag in the 
book and a thousand more. 
Airplane is crazy, limitless fun. 


INCREDIBLE SHRINKING 
WOMAN—<an’t really make 
up its mind about what it wants 
to say. It’s not quite a satire, 


it’s not quite a fantasy, and 


Lily Tomlin never gets to dis- 
play her unquestionable abilities 
as a comedienne, so it’s not 
quite a showcase, either. Itis a 
good (and politically correct 
as they say) diversion for the 
children, though. 


RESURRECTION—Ellen 
Burstyn and playwright Sam 
Shephard star in this study of a 
woman who learns after an 
automobile accident that she 
has the ability to heal. Ulti- 
mately this is not so much a 
picture of bizarre supernatural 
intervention as a portrait of a 
single woman with severed roots 
trying to find solid ground again. 
Resurrection can be recom- 
mended with no grave mis- 
givings. 


CHARLIE CHAN MEETS 
THE CURSE OF THE 
DRAGON LADY-—stars 
Angie Dickinson, Roddy Mac- 
Dowell, and Peter Ustinov as 
Earl Van Der Bigg’s famed 
Eurasian detective. Billed with: 


THE RETURN OF FU 
MANCHU—Peter Sellers’ 
last film is not quite Being 
There, but what is? Someone 
at the front office is cruising 
for a bruising from the Asian 
Anti-Defamation League. 


6541) 


RAGING BULL—The long 
awaited Santa Cruz premiere 
of Martin Scorese’s Academy 
Award nominated film. 
Robert de Niro. plays Jake La 
Motta, the ex-heavyweight 
champion of the world. Re- 
viewed next week. 


FORT APACHE, THE 
BRONX— Ed Asner (in what 
is basically a cameo part) and 
Paul Newman star in this melo- 
drama about beleagured 
policemen in the South Bronx. 


CAPITOLA (475-3518) 
STARDUST MEMORIES 
Woody Allen’s acidic study of 
the life of a film-maker has 
many ugly, grotesque cari- 
catures of average joes and 
janes—which explains why it 
didn’t go over very well at the 
box-office. There are any 
good moments...Allen’s skills 
as a Serious director more evi- 
dent here than in his muddled 
Interiors. 


HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT 
James Caan directed and stars 
in this crime melodrama about 
aman who testifies against the 
Mafia and has to find a new 
identity. Based on a true story. 


4ilst CINEMA (476- 
8841) 

ALTERED STATES—re- 
viewed this issue 


THE COMPETITION— 
Richard Dreyfuss and Amy 
Irving in a romance about an 
international piano competition. 
Reviews indicate that Sam 


Beatles films Friday night at the Civic 


Re 


ONE TRICK PONY— 
Paul Simon plays Jonah Levin, 
a formerly successful performer 
forced into playing the nightclub 
circuit. Acting is not Simon’s 
forte, and he’s at his best when 
the part calls for him to be 
pitiful and depressed. The film 


‘is a showcase for Simon’s 


singing and lyrics, and if you 
go expecting muchelse, you’re 
likely to be disappointed. 


UA CINEMA (426- 
8383) 


Call theater for information. 


SANTA CRUZ CIVIC 


BEATLES FILMS AND 
VIDEOTAPES— A special 
two-hour showing of rarely 
seen videos and films in- 
cluding Shea Stadium, 
Beatles in Tokyo, and Ed 
Sullivan. Friday only. 8 pm. 
Admission $3 adv., $4 day of 
show. 
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Letter grades should be an option for all 
students in all classes. As I see it, opposition 
to the grade option is based on two illogical 
arguments. 1. If students are given an option, 
students who take NES will be discriminated 
against by graduate schools, and 2. The 
presence of students taking grades will alter 
the learning environment in a negative way. 

The first argument is often reduced to the 
unequivocal phrase, ‘“‘a grade option is no 
option.” It is based on the idea that graduate 
schools would change their outlook on narra- 
tive evaluations if an option were to be 
instituted. Students taking letter grades would 
be preferred to those ‘‘cop-outs” on NES. 
Those who believe in NES are the first to 
point out that UCSC graduates have had 
remarkable, success at being placed in gra- 
duate programs. In other words, no discrimi- 
nation against NES exists at present. Why 
would this change if students were given an 
option? Every member of our student body 
had an “option” of going to a school with 
conventional grades. We have the choice of 
transferring to such an institution at anytime. 
By choosing to learn here we have all ex- 
pressed a preference for narrative evaluations 
and have not been condemned for it. There is 
no logical reason to fear the ramifications of 
an option which already exists. 

The second argument stems largely from 
the first. Students would feel forced to take 
grades because of the new discrimination 
imposed by the graduate schools. The per- 
centage of students taking grades would rise 
as years went on, eventually destroying our 
noncompetitive atmosphere. In view of the 
objections to the first argument, this is clearly 
an exaggeration. Anyone cay see that student 
feelings run very deep in fa or of NES. It is 
incomprehensible to me how this would 
change simply by allowing students an option. 
I for one would not take grades. Would you? 

For the sake of argument, consider how 
class environment might change if 30 percent 
of the student body were to take grades. I 
contend that the change would be impercep- 
tible. How could students on grades inflict 
their competitiveness on those who were not? 
What could they say or do that would set 
them apart? Whether one strives for an A or 
an excellent evaluation is a completely per- 
sonal decision which cannot and would no 
affect others. It takes two to compete. 

I believe that everyone should be allowed 
to do what they want as long as they do not 
infringe on the rights of others. This principle 
should extend to students who want to come 
to UCSC and receive letter grades. The 
objections to their presence here are based on 
illogical fears and self-righteous bias. 

Doug Peterson 
Cowell senior 


ON THE FLOOR 


Dear Staff, 

The debate over the grade option proposal 
is of interest to me since the present narrative 
evaluation system drew me to UCSC in the 
first place. 

In last week’s issue, Donald Wittman 
Suggested the grade option as a way to 
increase enrollment and motivation among 
the students. 

When I arrived in September, there wasn’t 
enough housing for all the freshmen. I spent 
the first three weeks on the floor before 
finally being assigned a room. Unfortunately 
I was not the only one that this happened to, 
and others weren't as lucky as me. They 
couldn’t find a room and consequently gave 
up and simply returned home. What is the 
point in trying to increase the enrollment by 
adding the grade option when we are unable 


to accomodate the number of students we 
have already? 

Since when does competition increase 
motivation? I played the grade game long 
enough through high school and I was mostly 
just studying to get the “‘A.”” Now I’m not 
working to impress anyone but myself. I’m 
doing my best, and in the long run learning a 
lot more. Many people are familiar with the 
abuses that results from competition for 
grades and regard it as one of the greatest 
disadvantages of today’s educational system. 
Why introduce this to UCSC when the NES 
shows a better understanding of the students’ 
strengths and weaknesses anyway? 

Santa Cruz offers society an alternative to 
the traditional system of education. Why 
should it conform when it works so success- 
fully? All too often society tends to reject 
things that are different, but how can we 
make progress without change? 

Since Wittman supports the traditional 
system so much, perhaps he would prefer to 
transfer to another institution which already 
conforms and meets his educational standards. 

Heidi Schwarzmann 
Freshman 


STICK TO IT. 


Dear Staff, 

Wittman suggested in his interview that a 
grade option would eventually solve UCSC’s 
enrollment problems. However, this proposed 
solution is not going to improve UCSC 
academically or solve the enrollment crisis. 
If anything, a grade option will-only make 
matters worse. 

Although he claimed that the quality of the 
NES would not be harmed, Jeff Ringold, a 
student representative to the Academic Senate 
stated that several faculty members are not 
willing to give out grades and write evalua- 
tions. In addition, the grade option would 
weaken both systems. Evaluations would 
become less detailed since a grade would 
also give a hint of the student’s work. The 
grade would be less emphasized because of 
the additional information given on the eva- 
luation. 

We should not let the University adopt a 
wishy-washy system of evaluating students’ 
abilities. Instead, we should stick with the 
NES and try to strengthen it. But if we are 
going to start giving grades, we might as well 
do away with the NES altogether. 


Sincerely, 


Chris DeLaRonde 


Stevenson 
MAD AS HELL 


Dear Staff, 

I am an alumnus and I’m mad as hell. I 
want to know who organized the I.F. Stone 
lecture for ‘8 pm, 2/1/81. I want them 
crucified on a redwood. I want their heads fed 
to the sharks. I at least want their names and 
addresses. . 

I scheduled my life around their offer of a 
free lecture by I.F. Stone. I employed a 
babysitter for my children. I arrived early 
(7:30) and some subhuman student informed 
me that all seating had been reserved by 
students. 

I could have killed him. I have been an 
investigative reporter and I.F. Stone’s lecture 
would have meant a great deal to me. But all I 
want now is the name or names of the 
Goddamned Assholes whose fault it was that 
not only I but an estimated 1,500 people 
were turned away. 


Jim Dugui 


110 Pine Place, no. 2 ° 


Santa Cruz, CA. 95060 
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extradition trom California of one James Dean Walker, an 
escapee from an Arkansas prison. ““There are now 19 state 
prison systems under court order for violation of the Eighth 
Amendment (prohibiting cruel and. unusual punishment), 
plus ten more being sued by inmates,” she said. The 
machinations behind the Walker case involve election-year 
favor currying, important political strings, and the power of 
the Arkansas police—all arrayed against the blatant uncon- 
stitutionality of the Arkansas prisons. 

The best introduction to Mitford’s brand of muckraking is 
Poison Penmanship, a collection of her magazine articles 
and the stories behind the scenes. It includes the 1970 
Atlantic article that blew the whistle on Bennet Cerf’s 
Famous Writer’s School. The introduction is a concise 
handbook to the gentle art of muckraking. 

Poison Penmanship details her methods for skewering her 
.>~victims. Most are just good sense—lots of research and 
legwork. “‘People are proud of what they do, and they love 
telling what they do,” she said, referring to her ability to elicit 
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Jessica Mitford: 
The American 
| way of 


| muckraking 


by Irene Fuerst 


Time bestowed the nickname ‘‘Queen of the Muckrakers”’ 
on Jessica Mitford after her investigations put the Famous 
Writers School temporarily out of business. Mitford was on 
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campus last week, speaking about her career as a writer and 
leftist, as part of a series on investigative journalism. 

Carl Bernstein of Watergate fame described her as “the 
picture of a slightly dotty English lady struggling with a term 
' paper for a class at her community college.”’ She is very much 
, the charming middle-aged aunt who disarms her targets with 

her sensible shoes and mild manner until she reveals her true 
purpose in print. Mitford habitually allows her victims the 
rope to hang themselves with. Her subjects are well-chosen 
and her writing is charming, retaining unassailable good 


humor and a sense of the absurd under the most trying’ 


circumstances. She is never outraged or self-righteous. She 
says, “It is not in my sweet nature to lose my temper, 
especially in print.” 

Mitford retains the upper class accent of the British 
aristocracy. Born into the British peerage in 1917—a 
significant year, considering her later career—she ran away 
to the Spanish Civil War at age 19. She has been a radical 
ever since. Her autobiography, Daughters and Rebels, 
chronicles her life up to World War II. 

When asked if her life in Oakland, where she has lived for 
about 30 years, is anti-climactic compared to her upbringing 
and rebellion, she said, “‘I found it thrilling. I was constantly 
subpoenaed (by the California Un-American Activities 
Committee). There was a naked struggle be. ween us and the 
District Attorney, between the Blacks and the police, police 
brutality, and so on....The DA and the police were riding 
high—it was like a personal vendetta—which made it jolly 
interesting.” 

Mitford’s subpoenas resulted from her activities as secre- 
tary of the Civil Rights Congress, an organization created by 

the Communist Party for what was then called ‘Negro 
Liberation.” If McCarthyism had never come to pass, 
Mitford might never have turned to writing. She was on the 
Attorney General’s subversive list and unable to get a job. “‘I 
was almost 40 when I started.” 


Her bestseller, The American Way of Death, is perhaps - 


Mitford’s most famous book. An indictment of the funeral 
industry, it is a classic of investigative reporting. In the mid- 


and Only 


tabloid in Santa Cruz with weekly 
coverage of sports, campus, 
intemational, and women’s news. 


Every Thursday 
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*50s her husband, Robert Treuhauf, a lawyer, represented a 
number of unions, and noticed that the money from hard-won 
union death benefits often went to the undertaker instead of 
the family. While researching the book, she found ‘‘a whole 
wonder-world I’d never known existed”—a world of the 
funeral trade magazine Casket and Sunnyside, “natural 
expression formers,” and Fit-a-fut oxfords for the well- 
dressed corpse. 

The atrocity of America’s prisons, the subject of Mitford’s 
Kind and Usual Punishment, still interests her. She discuss- 
ed the quality of TV prison movies and their supposed 
accurate reflection of prison life, including the lauded Scared 

Straight, a “documentary” that she says is a ‘‘con job,”’ and 


self-incriminating statements from prison wardens, under- 
takers, federal prosecutors, and the like. She looks tame and 
aunt-like until she explains the “‘Kind to Cruel’”’ method of 
interviewing when devious expression crosses her face, and 
she becomes the woman Casket and Sunnyside railed 
against. 

Jessica Mitford is the quintessential amateur. Her investi- 
gative researches are all labors of love, and although she has 
worked on assignment for magazines, she picks topics that 
stir her. 

Her marriage to a lawyer furthered her career. ‘‘I was 
passionately interested in his cases. Early on I used to do alot 
of investigating for him. I could get information regular 
investigators couldn’t,” she said. 

Mitford scatters lawsuits in her wake like so many gum 
wrappers—Kind and Usual Punishment generated at least 
four. Other investigative ventures, such as the legality of 
fingerprinting by the California University system (“My 
Short and Happy Life as a Distinguished Professor’’), were 
challenged in the courts. 

Life as a muckraker and enc my of the state is not all gloom 
and “subpoena servers lurking in the bushes.’’ Does she see 
things getting better? ‘“Very much so...I once heard W.E.B. 
DuBois lecture—he was almost 80,”’ she said. He described 
life in terms of decades. “It was fascinating—imagine seeing 
life in decades below you. Now I see there have been 
tremendous swings of the pendulum. The ‘silent Fifties’ is no 


She is very much the charming middle-aged aunt who 
disarms her targets with her sensible shoes and mild 
manner until she reveals her true purpose in print. 


the target of a lawsuit brought by the families of the alleged 
juvenile delinquents who were ‘scared straight” by convicts. 

The inequities of prison are the crux of an article that 
appeared in New West in November and in the Sunday Los 
Angeles Times opinion section. “I went to them screaming, 
‘I’ve got to do this,’ ” she said. Her story is the saga of the 
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idle phrase. People were terrorized. In the 60s things started 
springing to life. The ’70s were dreary, although we did have 
Watergate, a tremendous pleasure. It was great comedy. 
Now we have Reagan—watch the Reagan think-tanks. 
They'll show how welfare is a rip-off of the taxpayers. But I 
have hope for the ’90s.”’ 


CHINQUAPIN and TWANAS 
present 


A CELEBRATION OF 
NEW WORLD WRITING 


with 
Nathanial Mackey 
Roz Spafford 
Psyche Pascual 
and others 


Limited open-mike space available. 
February ‘24th at 7:30 p.m. 
Charles Merrill Lounge 
UCSC 


For more information call Susan, 425-7493. 
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Sixteen Black inmates _—— 


charged with murder 


by Karl Schaffer 


The largest civilian death penalty case in American history 
is currently being tried in Chicago. Sixteen prisoners are 
charged with murder in the deaths of three guards during a 
rebellion on July 22, 1978 at Pontiac State Penitentiary in 
central Illinois. If the criminal justice system, like so many 
other institutions in American society, seems designed by the 
dictates of racial and class oppression, then this case is no 
exception; the operative word for the case of the Pontiac 
Brothers is racism. 

The three guards killed in the uprising were white, as were 


90 percent of the prison guards there; the prison population . 


was 88 percent Black. All 16 prisoners facing the electric 
chair are Black. Fifteen other prisoners, all Black and Latino, 
are charged with lesser crimes. The three white special 
prosecutors have spent over a million dollars to hire 34 white 
state investigators who, along with employees of the Illinois 
Department of Law Enforcement, have attempted to gather 
testimony against specific prisoners by intimidation, threats, 
paroles, and over $75,000 in “witness expenses.”’ The white 
judge has ordered another million dollars in compensation for 
the prosecutors, paying them $60 to $70 a day, while paying 
the defense lawyers one-third as much. The judge has 
dismissed over 380 of the 400 defense motions, cited five of 
the defense attorneys—four Blacks and one white woman— 
for contempt, and surrounded his courtroom with obstacles 
for the family and supporters of the defendants: armed 
guards, body searches, and a glass wall between spectators 
and the court that makes the proceedings all but inaudible and 
makes the defendants appear dangerous to the jury. 

In another Chicago courtroom, 1 1 Puerto Rican prisoners 
are being tried for alleged participation in FALN, the Puerto 
Rican nationalist organization. In an unusual parallel to that 
case, several of the Pontiac Brothers have challenged the 
court’s jurisdiction in their case, claiming that they are 
“citizens of the Republic of New Afrika (RNA) a nation held 
captive and colonized by the United States of America.” Ina 
lengthy and carefully documented motion based on constitu- 
tion and international law they trace the history of Afrikan 
people in the US. They argue that although the 13th 
Amendment freed slaves, they were never given a chance to 
decide whether or not they would become US citizens—this 
Status was imposed on them by the 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution. These prisoners claim prisoner of war status as 
liberation fighters for the RNA. The court has rejected their 
motion. 

Like numerous prison revolts in the last ten years, the 
Pontiac rebellion was brought about by intolerable prison 
conditions and the blatant denial of the inmates’ humanity. 
On July 22, 1978, the Pontiac State Penitentiary, built in 
1871 to house 600 men, held over 2000 in conditions that, 
had repeatedly been the object of prisoner protests and 
lawsuits. The temperature that day was 110 degrees. The 
uprising was spontaneous. Three guards were killed and 
millions of dollars of damage done to the prison. 

Six months before the rebellion the US Justice Depart- 
ment filed a suit against the State of Illinois for having 
“systematically discriminated against Blacks” in the prisons. 
The Director of the Department of Corrections stated shortly 
after the rebellion that it “‘came a year later than most of us 
anticipated. You can only crowd so many people into a 
warehouse for so long before something happens.’’ Governor 
Jim Thompson noted, ** Any spark can touch off men who live 
in cages, and that’s what prisoners are.” 

Immediately after the rebellion the inmates were placed in 
“deadlock.” To understand what deadlock is you would have 
to lock yourself in a small (5’ by 9’) showerless bathroom 
with another person with whom you have no particular 
affinity, remove the mirror, medical supplies, reading material, 
soap, and toilet paper, turn off the hot water, and—if it were a 
cold day—open the window. While this may sound like a 
joke, it was no joke to the 2000 Pontiac inmates who were so 
confined 24 hours a day for the eight months following the 
rebellion. They were denied attorney and family visits during 
that period as well. 

Shortly after the rebellion the governor and other state 
Officials realized that their public statements depicting the 


uprising as a spontaneous response to intolerable conditions 
would put the blame on themselves and hinder successful 
prosecution of the inmates for the guards’ deaths. The tack 


“was changed; the media was deluged with unproven asser- 


tions of “vicious criminal gangs running the state prisons.” 

During the next year the Illinois Prison System received 
more attention. Two rebellions occurred at Stateville Peni- 
tentiary just down the road from Pontiac. A sex scandal at the 
Illinois women’s prison in Dwight reads like the table of 
contents of Hustler magazine: important prison officials 
engaging in sexual coercion and rape, beatings of women by 
male guards, forced drugging, and isolation for those who 
resisted. 

Coverage by the media has been mixed. Several Chicago 
TV stations have mouthed the “gang” story of the state 
officials. However, the New York Times ridiculed the state’s 
case, concentrating on contradictions in their witnesses’ 
testimony: ““The guard who had survived the attack made 


, Several demands on the state as a condition for testimony. He 


wanted a promise of lifelong employment with the state, a job 
for his father, round-the-clock police protection and per- 
mission to carry a weapon at all times. Then he began to 
change his story of whom he could pinpoint as having 
attacked whom. It became clear to the state attorneys that if 
they were to build a case it had to be with testimony from 
prisoners.” 


A 


The Reader, a local Chicago paper, detailed the state’s 
methods in extracting testimony from prisoners: ‘Of the 49 
witnesses the state plans to introduce at the trial, 43 were 
immediately given 90 days good time just for agreeing to talk; 
33 got another 90 days off for giving especially helpful 
information; 28 were released from deadlock and sent to 
other prisons; one was granted executive clemency and a 
commuted sentence. Thanks to special treatment, at least 25 
inmates were paroled by Spring 1980.” 

To cover their ignorance as to who actually killed the 
guards, the state has split the defendants into two groups, of 
ten and six, and will try them separately. They plan to argue 
before jury that each group was responsible for planning the 
uprising. Presiding Judge Benjamin Miller has also remarked 
that, “The Supreme Court would be unlikely to uphold the 


juries, and to strenuous efforts by the defense team, six of the 


“the country on March 14 to protest the treatment of the 


death penalty with so many defendants.” 

In 1972 the Supreme Court outlawed the death penalty 
primarily because of its racist usage. Between 1930 and 
1972, 53 percent of all those executed in the United States 
were Black, even though Blacks comprise only 12 percent of 
the population. 89 percent of those executed for rape were 
Black. But despite the 3,436 documented lynchings of Black 
people by whites between 1889 and 1921, no white was ever 
executed for lynching. 

According to a study of death row since 1976, a Black 
person convicted of killing a white person is 50 times more 
likely to get the death penalty than a white convicted of killing 
a Black. Almost half the population on death row in the US 
now is Black. 

Due to heightened public awareness, in the aftermath of the 
Miami rebellion, of the injustices perpetrated by all-white 


twelve jurors and alternates chosen so far in the first Pontiac 
Brother case are Black. The Pontiac Prisoners Support 
Coalition has also made controversial efforts to reach 
potential jurors—both white and Black—with newspaper ads 
and pamphlets describing the ways prosecutors use people’s 
justifiable apprehensions about the death penalty to exclude 
them from juries, thus ensuring ‘“‘death-qualified juries,” 
which have been found more likely to convict defendants (the 
trial is now separate from the death sentence hearing). 
Selection of jurors and alternates is expected to continue 
the rest of this month, with the trial getting under way in mid- 
March. Many organizations are supporting the prisoners. 
The Pontiac Prisoners Support Coalition (407 S. Dearborn 
St., Room 1000, Chicago, IL 60605) provided the informa- 
tion for this article and is coordinating demonstrations across 


Pontiac prisoners. For more information on the demon- 
stration in San Francisco, call the Committee to Free the 
Pontiac Brothers at (415) 285-9473. This group will give a 
presentation and discussion on the Pontiac cases in Santa 
Cruz tonight, Thursday, Feb. 19, at 8 pm at the Louden 
Nelson Community Center. The film ““Teach Our Children”, 
a documentary about the Attica rebellion, will also be shown. 
In a related event, Chokwe Lumumba, one of the Pontiac 
Brothers’ lawyers involved in drafting the motion denying US 
court jurisdiction over the prisoners, will be speaking on 
Sunday, March 1, at 7:30 pm at the Gumption Theater, 156 
Page Street in San Francisco. The speech by Lumumba, who 
is Midwest Regional Vice-President of the Republic of New 
Afrika, is sponsored by the Prairie Fire Organizing Committee, 
who are asking $3 admission. . 
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my OPINION 
Social Secunty: _. - 


Insurance, 
not chanty 


by Gregory Bergman 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A fundamenial misunderstanding of 
the Social Security System has emerged in the current 
debate over measures to cut it back. Despite widespread 
belief to the contrary, Social Security is not charity—but 
rimarily a bona fide pension and life insurance policy, 
based on career-long payment of premiums. And the sad 
irony in proposals to cut back on benefits is that they affect 
the very first generation of Americans who have spent their 
entire working lives paying for the system. Gregory Bergman, 
who has written for the Nation, Retirement Living and 
Christian Century, reports for PNS. 

When George B., 62, began his career as a bookkeeper in 
1937, he also began making contributions to a life insurance 
and pension program. He has been paying into that program 
ever since. 

But with retirement just on the horizon, and a lifetime of 
paid premiums behind them, George and millions of other 
hard-working Americans are about to lose a substantial part 
of the benefits they were expecting. For a great many of them, 
that prospect means enforced poverty in old age. 

The name of the insurance program? Social Security. 
Contrary to what many Americans now believe, its major 
component is not social welfare—charity—but bona fide 
insurance, based on regularly scheduled payments and 
extended to the vast majority of US workers. It is the only 
such program in existence not subject to the whims of the 
investment market, or to the administrative abuses which 
have caused scandals recently in many private pension and 
insurance plans. 

Moreover, it is run at an unparalleled low cost. Just 1.7 
percent of total benefits pays for the operating budget of 
Social Security. 

Nevertheless, the system is under fire thanks to misunde- 
standings about its nature, the rising number of the aged, and 
Reagan administration promises to reduce federal spending. 

Ironically, the Social Security umbrella may be partially 
closed to the very people who paid for it: the first generation 
to spend its entire working life paying the premiums. 

George B., who is struggling with a decision on whether to 
retire now—with reduced Social Security and workplace 
pensions—or wait for full benefits at age 65, will hardly 
welcome a recent announcement that a Reagan-appointed 
Task Force on Social Security favors raising the full-benefit 
age to 67 or 68 years. The task force may also recommend 
revision of the index formula used to calculate retirees’ initial 
benefits so that they will average 25 percent of covered pre- 
retirement pay. The average now is 40 percent. 

Despite 22 years on his present job, growing weary of the 
pressures and suffering from a mild but chronic heart ailment, 
George wonders if he can make it if he retires now. 

Most of the Georges of this country clearly prefer earlier 
retirement. Since 1962, when Social Security benefits first 
became available for men at age 62, more than half have 
chosen to retire earlier than 65, according to the Social 
Security Administration, even though they receive reduced 
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benefits and don’t come under Medicare health insurance 
until age 65. 

Reagan’s task force proposes to phase in the older-age-for- 
pension provision over a period of years so as to give due 
notice of the change and obviate inequities. Nonetheless, it 
flies in the face of a worldwide trend toward earlier retirement 
according to data in the government publication ‘‘Social 
Security Throughout the World.” For example, the pension- 
able age is 55 for women and 60 for men in Japan, the Soviet 
Union and Italy. 

Finally, the task force proposes to reduce the annual Cost 
of Living Allowance by using the Wage Index as.a base 
instead of the Consumer Price Index, or whichever is lower. 
Reagan himself, last June 30th, questioned whether the 
Consumer Price Index figure may not be too high for the 
elderly, since it includes, he said, “many things no longer 
expenses for the elderly, like buying homes.” 

In contrast, Laurie Fiori, legislative representative of the 
12.5 million member American Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP), says there is “‘significant evidence” that 
the Consumer Price Index understates the effect of inflation 
on the elderly. The elderly concentrate their expenditures on 


— 


necessities, especially in food, fuel and utilities, and medical 
care, she says, all of which rise faster than the index. For the 
years 1970 to 1979, food prices rose 8.3 percent, annually, 
fuel and utilities 9.4 percent, and medical care 7.9 percent, 
while the index rose only 7.2 percent annually. 

“It’s unfair to focus on the elderly in any budget cutting 
action,” says Fiori, ‘‘by throwing them into the front lines in 
the inflation battle.” 

Women and minorities would be most affected by any 
reductions. 24 percent of single women—widowed, divorced, 
unmarried—live below the poverty threshold of $3116 a 
year, according to a recent Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee study. For all older Hispanics the figure is 23 
percent below the poverty level; among all older Blacks the 
figure is 34 percent below that level. 

Although Social Security and Supplemental Security 
Income help alleviate total deprivation, says the Economic 
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Committee study, “‘they certainly can’t be characterized as 
over-generous.” The study cites the annual median income 
for women over 64 as $3322 ($277 a month). 

“Inflation also is creating a downward thrust,” pushing 
many middle income elderly toward the near poverty level, 
says the AARP’s Fiori. Job-related and other pensions, 
which do not adjust for inflation, lose real value each year. 

Besides the old age pension, Social Security also provides 
many other services such as Aid to the Blind, Crippled 
Children’s Services, Aid to Families with Dependent Child- 
ren, and survivor’s benefits, all of which are affected by the 
Cost of Living Allowance. (The Reagan administration 
proposes eventually cutting out survivors’ benefits for child- 
ren in college.) 

One answer for Americans threatened by such reductions 
is to organize and fight it politically. They might begin by 
challenging assertions that the Social Security system is 
facing insolvency. There was just a 1.2 percent deficit in 
1979, according to a recent Joint Economic Committee 
study: contributions were $103 billion, while benefits pay- 
ments amounted to $104.3 billion. The main factor creating 


the imbalance, says the Committee’s report, is that contri- 


butions, which come entirely from payroll taxes, were down 
because of unemployment, while benefits rose to keep pace 
with inflation. 

Syndicated economics columnist Sylvia Porter maintains 
that the Social Security system is basically safe, if in need of 
some reform. “There are long term concerns over the red 
ink,” she says, “and in the 1980s we’ll have to depend 
increasingly on general government revenues. There’s no 
reason we shouldn’t. The system wasn’t set up to be 
supported out of contributions only—or to pay for all the 
social benefits and Medicare added since it was initiated. 

In fact, the tax source of Social Security could be the 
central issue in a fight over proposed reductions. Complete 
dependence on the payroll tax provides a narrow and 
unstable base, with an income decline during periods of high 
unemployment. Thus, all of the organizations representing 
the elderly and the workers paying the payroll taxes—the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, the National Retired 
Teachers Association, the AARP, the Gray Panthers, and 
the AFL-CIO—favor partial funding from general govern- 
ment revenues. 

However, all of them favor payroll taxes as the main source 
of revenue so as to maintain the principle of insurance, of 
benefits coming as a result of contributions related to wages 
earned, and as a matter of right, not charity. 

In any case, in 1981 retirees will be “fighting literally for 
their lives” in the face of ‘ta president who has promised 
lower taxes and huge military expenditures as well as a 
balanced budget,” says William Hutton, Executive Director 
of the National Council of Senior Citizens. That prospect 
may make for an unprecedented focus in the political 
organization of older Americans. The elderly could be in the 
vanguard of efforts to reduce military spending and slow the 
arms race. 

But the likelihood that any such fight over cutbacks, 
spending priorities or funding sources will even occur 
depends largely on the elderly themselves at this point. 

They must first put aside differences of life, background, 
occupation, race and sex, to develop the consciousness of 
their common needs necessary for effective politicking. 

They must also investigate coalition possibilities: joint 
efforts by their own organizations, along with such consistent 
supporters as the AFL-CIO, to make the case for adequate 
government support. 

At stake for them, after all, is not simply the immediate 
future—retirement in an era of rising prices and a shrinking 
dollar. It is also the past: four decades of faithful contribu- 
tions to the nation’s largest insurance program. 


©Pacific News Service, 1981 
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No more aid: 


Opening 


Nicaragua to 
the Soviets 


by T.D. Allman 


ESTELI, NICARAGUA —Is it possible tor a small country 
governed by a leftist regime to be more pro- American—more 
hospitable to the interests of the United States—than one 
under a government enjoying Washington’s unconditional 
support? 

As the US military, economic and political commitment to 
the repressive junta in terror-striken El Salvador steadily 
increases, this is the question posed by Nicaragua, ruled 
since July, 1979, by the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front. The US strongly opposed the Sandanista uprising 
against Nicaragua’s long-time dictator, Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle. Following his defeat, US-Nicaraguan relations, 
under Jimmy Carter, were at best polite and at worst frosty. 

President Reagan, for his part, has halted a 75 million 
American aid program to Nicaragua, on the grounds that the 
“anti-American” Sandinistas are a threat to US interests in 
this part of the world. 

Yet 18 months after the first Central American “domino” 
fell, no conspicuous setback for American interests is evident 
in this small mountain provincial capital, 93 miles by road 
north of Managua, nor in other parts of this Illinois-sized 
nation of less than 2:6 million people. Government officials, 
townspeople and local farmers alike greet visiting Americans 
with cordiality and candor even though here, as elsewhere in 
Nicaragua, there remains much evidence of the damage 
wrought by American support for Somoza. 

Downtown Esteli still bears witness to the savagery with 
which Somoza’s American-trained,-armed, and -supplied 
National Guard attempted to crush the uprising. Whole 
blcoks of buildings here were devastated by the US bombers 
and US artillery Somoza used against the civilian population. 
About one out of every seven people here was killed; many 
more were wounded. There is hardly a human being in this 
town who did not lose a son, brother, wife, daughter or parent. 

Nevertheless, at a local cigar factory, formerly owned by 
the Somoza family and now run as a worker-participant state 
enterprise, the manager says the US is still the plant’s major 
customer.‘‘Americans like quality,” he says, “‘and our 
Nicaraguan hand-rolled cigars are among the best in the 
world.” Workers here eagerly show visitors their products, as 
well as their new medical dispensary and canteen, though the 
visit maybe totally unannounced. 

In a remote area 15 miles beyond Esteli along the Pan- 
American highway, the campesinos have been waiting for 
their American visitors for hours—and when they finally 
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“ TMYSELE LIKE THE CORK” 


arrive the farmers seem almost beside themselves with 
excitement and pride, as they lead the Americans across a 
swaying bamboo bridge to the fields where they are reaping 
their first harvest under land reform. 

The contrast between this remote area of Nicaragua and a 
similarly remote area of El] Salvador, visited only a few days 
earlier, could not be more complete. In a village near the 
Salvadoran district town of Aguilares, a similar group of 
campesinos had gathered in a similar field, but there the 
similarities ended. For the Salvadoran villagers, a US- 
devised land reform program undertaken by the junta had not 
brought peace, productivity and hope, but rather terror at the 
hands of the very government forces the US suppofts. 

One result is that those Salvadoran campesinos were eager 
for Cuban help. ““We want to become guerrillas and have a 
revolution,” one man, who had never gone to school, said. 
The Salvadorans, almost all of the illiterate, were asked what 


such complicated words as “guerrilla” and “revolution” 
meant to them “To be a guerrilla,” replied one man who had 
been tortured twice by Salvadoran government forces, and 
was a devout Catholic layman, “is to fight against the soldiers 
who kill people who have committed no crime.” 

The campesinos here in Nicaragua, however, said they did 
not want to be guerrillas. They had too much other work to 
do. When asked what a revolution was, they showed their 
visitor rows of beans and acres of maize and plots of 
vegetables. “I can read a little now because of the literacy 
campaign,” one farmer said, “and my children are going to 
school.”’ Then, in the halting hand of a first-grader, the father 
of four children proudly wrote his own name in a visitor’s note 
book—‘‘Francisco Casco Villazeina.” 

In fact, those campesinos were enjoying the fruits of a 
Nicaraguan “revolution” much more cautious and conserva- 
tive than the one the US supports in El Salvador. There, the 
US-devised program, with its sweeping expropriations of 
private property decreed without warning from above, not 


only has failed to help the landless. It has also outraged the 
wealthy landowners and intensified their support for right- 
wing terrorists. By contrast, the campesinos here in Esteli 
were permitted to rent their fields from a local landowner who 
had not tilled them herself. The landowner retained complete 
control over land already under cultivation and kept title to 
the rest. 

The moderation of the Nicaraguan revolution has also 
allowed a significant, pro-American opposition to remain 
active. Yet when the question of US ecomonimc and other 
relations with Central America is raised, one encounters a 
paradox. In El Salvador, the most reliably “pro-American” 
people—Catholic bishops, prominent businessmen, Ameri- 
can-educated professionals and experts—urge the US not to 
aid their country’s regime, on the grounds that such aid will 
only make the Salvadoran crisis worse. 

In Nicaragua, the situation is the exact opposite. While 
Sandinista officials make it clear they can live without an 
American helping hand, their strongest Nicaraguan critics 
fervently espouse a continuation of American toleration, and 
even friendship for Nicaragua under its present government. 

“Terminating US economic assistance to Nicaragua would 
be a disaster for both the private enterprise sector and for 
political pluralism,” says Enrique Dreyfus, president of 
COSPE, the Nicaraguan equivalent of the US National 
Association of Manufacturers. Like many Nicaraguan busi- 
nessmen, Dreyfus points out that a majority of American aid, 
until its cut-off January 24, went directly to help finance the 
private sector, not the Sandinistas. 

“Continuing US involvement here—in aid, trade and 
diplomatic relations—is vital if we are to continue fighting for 
our freedoms,” agrees Xavier Chamorro, whose newspaper, 
La Prensa, continues to criticize the Sandinistas as fearlessly 


~ as it earlier stood up to Somoza. 


Said Alfonso Robelo, a prominent and popular Social 
Democrat who resigned from the Nicaraguan junta to protest 
Sandinista policies: “Hostility from Reagan would strength- 
en the hard-line Sandinistas. It would increase the radicali- 
zation of Nicaragua. And it would make things much more 
difficult for the middle class, the university youth, the 
professionals, entrepreneurs, even small ones, and for the 
ranchers and farmers, even those with only a few acres or a 
few head of cattle.” - ae 

Nearly four years after President Carter announced that 
“an inordinate fear of Communism’’ no longer would deter- 
mine US actions, only the peculiarity that some Sandinista 
leaders are influenced by Marxist philosophy seems to set 
Nicaragua apart from its Central Americna neighbors in our 
policy considerations. 5 


At the end of a long series.of criticisms of the Sandinistas, § 


for example, one American conceded that “if we had.an 
identical government in El Salvador doing identical things, 
only motivated by a right-wing reform philosophy instead ofa 
left-wing philosophy, everyone in the embassy and the State 
Department would be jumping up and down with glee, and 
heralding it as a major success for US interests in this part of 
the world.” 

In the months ahead, no quantity of bombs and bullets 
seems likely to instill American values in El Salvador. But if 
the US loses the many friends it does have in Nicaragua— 
ranging from wealthy industrialists in Managua to campesi- 
nos here in Esteli—it will be only America itself, not the 
Cubans, Russians or forces of international subversion, that 
will be to blame. .\ ; 

; —T.D. Aliman 
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WOMEN 


Kuumbwea to thrill 
to Teresa Trull’s trills 


Letting it be 
known in an 
interview... 


By Sharan Street 


“I played in Santa Cruz years ago with Meg Christian and 
Linda Tillery,” Teresa Trull said recently in an interview, 
“and I love the Kuumbwa—it’s got a great piano.” 

Trull is a young, aggressive vocalist with enough soul and 
sensuousness to set even the staidest audience on its ear. But 
this Friday at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center the crowd will be far 
from staid, as they swing to Teresa’s blend of fund rhythm 
and. blues and rock; music that kicks its heels up in a 
celebration of life. . 

‘“‘My singing idol is Aretha Franklin, and my original 
influence was gospel and blues. In the past two or three years, 
I’ve begun to listen to jazz—Ella Fitzgerald and Sarah 
Vaughn—and recently I’ve listened to quite a bit of jazz- 
influenced funk, stuff like Seawind and George Duke. The 
music takes quite a bit of jazz expertise, yet has commercial 
vocals. It’s typical of Oakland and the Bay Area, and since 


I’ve come to live here, I think that’s one reason I am more © 


influenced by it now.” 

The latest influence has really paid off. Teresa has mined a 
rich vein of contemporary music, and has taken the sounds 
and shaped them into an individual mold. Her new album on 
Olivia Records, Let it Be Known, reflects the superb 
instrumentation and musicianship of fusion music, but it 
avoids the often emotionless and over-slick renderings of the 
genre. As is appropriate for an album about love—of women, 
humanity, work and music—passion rings out in the perco- 
lating bass line and the rhythmic piano. The string arrange- 
ments are fresh, never stultifying or over-done. 

Before moving to California, Trull worked on the East 
Coast. ‘“‘I toured with a rock and roll band when I was 15-20. I 
took the job to get experience with the equipment and 
performing in front of club audiences. I learned a lot there and 
developed a consciousness of myself. As a female lead singer, 
people viewed me as an objectified woman, and it took a 
while before the lyrics I was singing drifted into my con- 
sciousness—I was portraying women in a way I didn’t want 
to. 

“TI had some friends at Duke University in Durham (in 
North Carolina, Trull’s home town) and they made a tape of 
me. They were distributors for Olivia Records (a women’s 
record company) and shortly afterwards, Meg Christian 
began writing to me. When she came to New York I played 
with her and that helped me get jobs. Then Olivia offered me a 
job in packing and shipping to learn the business, and I made 
my first album, The Ways a Woman Can Be.” 

Many of Trull’s songs reflect moments in a woman’s life. 
“There’s a Light’’ (composed by pianist Julie Homi, who 
often performs and records with Trull) is about a woman on 
the verge of love, beginning to realize the delightful feeling of 
falling into a world of soft sensuality. ‘‘Every Woman’”’ 
celebrates the love of women for their sisters, mothers, 

daughters and lovers, in a joyous refrain of “Every woman 


who ever loved a woman, stand up and call their name.” 

Optimism rings out in Trull’s music. She sings as one who 
has seen trouble and knowiit’s best to forge ahead. “Carry It 
On”’ is about the strength it takes to keep going on, assisted by 
good friends and lovers. 

“It’s easy to get depressed,” she said. “I saw William 
Shockley [controversial geneticist] on the Phil Donahue 
show the other day say that all welfare mothers should be 
forcibly sterilized, and then the audience of 300 people gave 
him a standing ovation. But when I play I get such a different 
picture of people. I’ve played lots of different places and 
everywhere I get positive responses, even from technicians, 
sound people, club managers—people who have no reason to 
give you good response unless they really mean it. 

“‘I come from a conservative family in the south and I get an 
incredible amount of support from people who don’t agree 
with me. Basically people are people and when they get a 


certain amount of respect they are willing to learn about you 


“IT come from a conservative Southern family 
and I get an incredible amount of support 
from people who don’t agree with me.” 


‘Td like to see the kind of material Olivia 
puts out sold at Woolworth’s,” said Teresa. 


and be more open.” 

When asked what else she’d want to see happen in her life 
Teresa said, ‘‘I’d like to see the kind of material Olivia puts 
out sold at Woolworth’s. If this kind of material was available 
to everyone, I think it’d be great. My whole personal goal is to 
get up on stage and be accepted by a majority of people—not 
just accepted, but respected.” 

Perhaps one song on the album sums up the point behind 
Teresa Trull’s music, and the music of Olivia in general. The 
song is about the working with women who are working to 
change the world. ““Women together have more eyes than 
one/You can see where you go from all directions/We rely on 
our strength and ease each other’s pains/It’s good to fight as 
one.” 

And it’s good to sing as one, too. And dance and revel. So, 
come to the Kuumbwa this Friday and see that this is one 
revolution that you can dance in. 
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Student alleges sex discrimination in 
Health Center's hiring practices 


By Nina Carson 


When a position opened up at the Cowell Student Health 
Center for a live-in student assistant, Theresa McGray, who 
had been volunteering at the health center all fall quarter, 
applied for the job. After learning from Student Employment 
that only men had been interviewed for the job, she began 
questioning the legitimacy of the hiring process. 

Larry Frere, Business Director of the health center, 
informed McGray, in a way she described as “patronizing,” 
that women weren’t being hired for three reasons: first, 
because the health center has no facilities for live-in female 


assistants (the two employees must share a room); secon by health ce 
because she mighit be required to lift heavy weights; and thi as the other 


When she learned that only men had been interviewed for 
the job she applied for, McGray began to question the 
legitimacy of the hiring process. 


discrimination, they can withhold federal funding, including 
Basic Educational Oppotunity Grants (BEOG) and Social 
Security. 

When questioned about the validity of the health center’s 
hiring practices, Bruce Moore, Director of Student Services, 
stated emphatically that he would not tolerate discrimination 
on the basis of sex or race at the University. He emphasized 
that there were two women on the hiring board, thereby 
minimizing any potential for sex discrimination. He said that 
he had personally examined all the applications, and believes 
that the most obviously qualified applicant was hired. 


McGray, a certified nursing assistant, had been informed 
nter employees that she was equally as qualified 


appli : i 
because there was the possibility that she might be confront health cente Pp icants. She stated that, having worked at the 


with psychotic or drug-crazed students, who are apparen for 


considered more dangerous at night. 


“I have enough background in the law,” stated McGri oo 
“to know that these reasons are invalid and constiti ph, 
discrimination.” She has filed suit with the Equal Empl ¢p, 
ment Opportunities Commission and the Department y, 


Education against the University of California for violati 
of Title [IX of the Education Amendments Act of 19’ 


er, “I was aware that women weren’t being hired 
the positions, but I applied anyway.” 
McGray believes that a change in policy is necessary to 
rrect the apparent discrimination. “Student Employment 
S a disclaimer at the bottom of their forms relieving them of 
responsibility for any discrimination; but they have no 


ay of knowing when something like this ha is 

. ppens.” She 
added that, “If the Department of Education or the EEOC 
refuse to take on the case, I’ll take the University to court 


which outlaws discrimination on the basis of sex. If ' myself.” 


Department of Education finds the University guilty o 
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The Men’s Department 


Patriarchy and the 
dimensions of masculinity 


**The Hidden Injuries of Patriarchy: The Uses and Abuses 
of Men” will be the subject of an open lecture by Jaye Miller 
for Women’s Studies 101, Feminist Theory, on Tuesday, 
February 24, from | to 3 pm in Kresge 321. Miller an 
historian, gardener, and member of men’s groups in Sonoma 
County, will explore the historical-political dimensions of 
“masculinity.”” He is interested in discussing with men their 
difficulties in working together, listening to each other, taking 
responsibility for each other, and healing each other. 

In the face of the anti-gay, anti-woman and racist glorifica- 
tion of white manhood and aggressive masculinity he sees in 
the Reagan era, Miller wants to look at the historical roots of 
men’s vulnerability and deep alienation from each other. He 
believes that, from their position of relative power and 
privilege, men have difficulty seeing and constructing suppor- 
tive, close relations, which are forbidden by the canons of 
masculinity. The need to improve male communication is felt 
by gay and straight men, but punishment for men who take 
Such steps is real. 


The need to improve male 
communication is felt by 
gay and straight men alike, 
but taking steps to meet 
that need has real risks. 


Miller wants to look at the 
historical roots of men’s 
vulnerability and deep 
alienation from one another. 


SB 


Miller is an intellectual historian who has taught in 
American universities and high schools, Japanese corpora- 
tions, and Sophia University in Japan. In the early 1970s he 
worked with radical students and faculty at the University of 
Hawaii’s New College, an experimental liberal arts school. 
He has since taught in Houston, San Francisco and Tokyo, 
and now works as a gardener in Sonoma County. Miller and 
his men’s group have been active participants in the California 
Men’s Gatherings, where all men can explore their lives 
without the sexual, political, and social limitiations imposed 
by patriarchal masculinity. Miller suggest that patriarchy is 
partly defined as a system of relationships among men which 
results in masculine competition and male solidarity, and 
enables men to dominate women. Miller wants to explore 
what male relationships outside patriarchy might be like. Part 
of this exploration includes forming bonds which themselves 
are incompatible with the continuation of patriarchy. Miller 
explores these issue with a critique of the nature of power and 
a search for new definitions of politics and political’ action. 
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Women's 


Clips 


The candy-scented pink liquid in the small bottle labeled 
Pepto Bismal stares blankly at me from the top of the Editor’s 
desk. I enjoy turning it upside down and watching the 
perverse pink stuff loll down the sides of the glass like a 
warped cousin of thosé water-encased nativity scenes. You 


..know, the ones with the snowflakes that produce a miniature 


blizzard when you shake them. It’s a long shot for an opening 
paragraph to Women’s Clips, but in addition to the fact that 
I’m slightly queasy from eating too many chocolate-covered 
cookies and the people at the desk next to me are discussing 
whether it was worth a million dollars for Robert De Niro to 
put on 70 pounds to make “Raging Bull,” and then have to 
take it off again, well, all the signs say indigestion is the 
theme. And, come to think of it, a few things that affect 
women adversely do make me nauseated. For example, the 
new law signed into effect by Jerry Brown that makes it a sin 
for women under 18 to have sex, and the proposed. Human 
Life Amendment, that would make it first degree murder for a 
woman to have an abortion. Oh, I’d better stop before I 
actually have to drink the dismal, Bismal. So much for the 
hors d’oeuvres, now for the entree. 

Classes at the YWCA: 
The Dream Workshop facilitated by Jeanette Crosetti will 
explore unspoken fantasies and dream processes with the aim 
of gaining better understanding of our waking hours. The 
workshop will meet for four Mondays beginning February 
23, from 7 to 9 pm. 
Learn how to relieve cramps, emotional stress, and head- 
aches. Touch for Health is a simple self-help guide to better 
health through massage and nutritional techniques. Pamela 
Masich will teach classes at 7:30 pm beginning Monday, 
February 23. 
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Cobra & Clarke 


A Women’s Self Defense Workshop sponsored by Women 
Against Rape will be held this Saturday at 10 am. 

Friday the 20th, at-noon, Lawrie Brown, a photography 
instructor at Cabrillo, will speak on Opportunities for 
Women in Photography. For information on all these 
classes call 426-3062. 

On the Hill, GALA is sponsoring a women’s film series this 


Saturday at Classroom Unit 2, 8 pm. The cost is $1.50 and 
films will include “Our Little Munchkin Here,” “It Happens 
To Us,” and “Growing Up Female.” 
The Graduate Feminist Caucus will be having their 
monthly meeting with the discussion topics: “Sexual Haras- 
sment,” and (always a juicy subject) “Future Meetings.” 
February 24, 6-8 pm at the Oakes 2nd floor lounge. Bring a 
brown bag supper. 
Good role models are a precious resource. Judge Blanche 
Kay, an expert on the role of women in modern society will be 
speaking on the subject of “Israeli Women,” this Monday at 
7:30 in Room 175 at Stevenson. Kay received her license as a 
practising attorney in Israel in 1959 and now presides over 
the Magistrate’s Court (akin to the American Federal 
District Court) in Tel Aviv. Her other areas of expertise are 
Labor Law and Juvenile Delinquency. How’s that for 
inspiration. . 
Then, from the wings, her editor brings the dyspeptic 
columnist—after dinner mints! Items guaranteed to delight 
the discerning palate of your typical thoughtful, imaginative, 
and active feminist brought to our attention this morning at 
Diana Russell’s fascinating, somewhat stomach-turning 
lecture (details next week) are these. Louise Preble wants 
you to know that the county board of supervisors has 
appointed a Women’s Commission to advise them on 
matters concerning us. She is a member, and a member of the 
commission’s Task Force on Pornographic Violence. This 
latter group invites you to meet with them, if you are 
interested in discussing future projects, on Wednesday, 
February 25 at the Bubble Restaurant downtown. One of 
the projects considered will be a whole-county-oriented Take 
Back the Night march. Call Louise, 425-0840, for more 
information. Another fine event to counteract general indivi- 
dual and collective malaise will be the Women’s Day March 
in San Francisco, which will actually be taking place March 
7. A large contingent from Santa Cruz is encouraged! If you’d 
like to go, please sign up for ride-pooling at the 317 Kresge 
office of Women’s Studies. There’s also a poster-and- 
banner-making party planned preparatory to the march. You 
may call Ellen, 427-1216, for details on this. 

Now, Tc,,don‘t you feel a whole lot better now? 


—Tc Golez 
and Kerry Anna Cobra 
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GRADE OPTION DROP OUT 


Dear Staff, 

I am writing in regards to the ‘“‘Argument 
for the grade option” in the Feb. 12 CHP, 
page 5. From what I understand, Donald 
Wittman believes that having letter grades or 
a grade option will increase UCSC enroll- 
ment. The majority of the current enrolled 
students come here because of the Narrative 
Evaluation System (NES), the location, beau- 
tiful atmosphere, and the size of enrollment. 

If this university were to convert to a total 
letter grade system, then wouldn’t some of 
the current students drop out and want to go 
somewhere else? Wouldn't the enrollment be 
about the same, since new students that come 
for the letter grade substitute for the NES 
students that dropped out? 

If the letter grade did increase the enroll- 
ment, then where would the university put 
them? For example, I had to lotter in every 
class to get in this quarter. One of the classes 
had nearly 400 students that wanted to get in 
and the class only accepted around 250. 
Wouldn’t this type of thing turn away students 
from UCSC? Of course we would have to 
build more classrooms, more living spaces, 
more parking lots, better security, and get 
more instructors to compensate. But all of 
this would have to alter the present “natural” 
beauty of this environment. There will be 
fewer teacher-student relationships, less con- 
trol of noise, vandalism, drugs, etc., and more 
potential problems-for the university to handle. 

I feel that this university can do very well 
without a letter grade or grade option, if the 
university can improve the student’s written 
evaluation—such as giving more precise and 


more detailed information about the student. 
To have an effective written evaluation would 
give a graduate school more knowledge about 
that student than a letter grade. I can’t see 
how a graduate school can penalize students 
if an evaluation can explain and describe the 
student accurately. This university should 
attempt to perfect the NES and not try to 
enforce a letter grade system. We want this 
UC campus to be special, truly unique. and 
hly prestigious for our size. 

I feel that this university should go by 
quality and not quantity. The NES should 
become powerful enough to attract incoming 
students and to satisfy student transfers to 
any university without any problems. The 
university should focus and spend time on the 
NES rather than spending time to decide 
if a letter grade is better than the NES and 
vice-versa. 

Sincerely, 
Thompson Chan 


DIABLO CANYON 


Dear Staff, 

Diablo Canyon is a nuclear power plant 
built a few miles from the Hosgri earthquake 
fault (which is connected to the larger San 
Simeon Fault which is in turn connected to 
the granddaddy of them all—the San Andreas 
Fault). There has been extensive legal and 
illegal (non-violent) opposition to this plant. 
It has been this opposition, and the fall-out 
from the accident at Three Mile Island that 
has delayed the plant six years and added 
$1.5 billion to its expected cost. 

Now the plant is over 97 percent constructed 
and the Abalone Alliance (a network of over 
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60 grassroots groups in California) and other 
safe-energy groups, are planning a massive 
non-violent blockadé to stop the plant from 
being turned on. 

Recently, John Ahearne, Chairman of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) was 
quoted in the SF Chronicle as saying “‘li- 
censing” for Diablo will be delayed for “at 
least another year.” Sounds great, huh? Itis a 
victory of sorts because the substance of Mr. 
Ahearne’s timeline is that the low-power 
testing of the plant (which is when it goes on 
line and when it becomes radioactive) won’t 
be until November of this year (ten months) 
which is a delay of two or three months from 
what was previously expected. 


But let us not count our chickens before 
they are cloned—the same article with Mr. 
Ahearne’s prediction pointed out that PG&E 
(the utility that built and owns Diablo) is 
losing $7 million a month, which they can’t 
charge to the ratepayers until the plant goes 
on line. So they have pledged to fight this 
delay with everything they have. This includes 
their many friends in the new administration 
in Washington. Most of the NRC licensing 
process is administrative. What one adminis- 
tration can mandate, another can undo. So 
the NRC’s timeline is just that. 

We hope Mr. Ahearne and the NRC are 
right because every day that plant isn’t 
radioactive is a victory. Besides this blockade 
is going to take a lot of time and energy to 
organize. 

Most Abalone and blockade groups are 
active in many related issues such as nuclear 


- weapons, the draft, and opposing US military 


adventures abroad. But Diablo Canyon re- 
mains a priority for us and the work on it is 


f 
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ongoing. © 
The last public hearings on Diablo’s license 


.have been set for May 19 (tentatively). Many 


groups, like AC/DC in Santa Cruz, want to 
make this a major focus. If you want to help 
with this protest, or work on nukes and other 
issues in general, or just to stay informed 
about the “‘progress” of the Diablo license 
and our planned blockade, please contact 
one of the groups listed below. 

thanx, crystal of AC/DC 

AC/DC (Abalone Group) 

Box 693, Santa Cruz, 95060 

423-7046 

People For a Nuclear Free Future 

112 Peyton St, Santa Cruz 95062 

426-9523 (Abalone Group) 

SEED ( a UCSC group) 

Women Opposed to Nuclear 

Technology (non-Abalone group) 
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ARTS 


by Carter Young 


south Utah wastes to stucco and crabgrass housing 

tracts in Garden Grove, lives a breed best described 
as SOL (shit out of luck). Hard-working and fun-loving, the 
L crew is usually portrayed as bullish buyers of the 
erican dream. To this crowd the magic words are “no 
down” and “‘easy monthly payments,” the goals are a 24 inch 
color console and a “Mark of Excellence” in the driveway, 
and the creed, as Melvin Dummar (Paul Le Mat) says in the 
film Melvin and Howard, is: “‘We’re broke maybe, but we’re 
not poor.”’ 

For Dummar and his ilk this statement is nothing more 
than an excuse for a poor credit rating, but for Howard 
Hughes it is an apt description of his condition the night 
Dummar found him lying in the dirt by the side of the road. 
Dummar gave the disheveled Hughes a ride back to Las 
Vegas, and Hughes returned the favor when he died. 
According to the now-discredited ‘““Mormon will” which 
Dummar found, Hughes gave the itinerant samaritan $156 
million worth of thanks. 

Considering the sensational press accounts of Hughes’ last 
years and Dummar’s incredible story, it would not be 
surprising if Melvin and Howard turned out to be a stinking 
mess of a potboiler on the order, say, of The Greek Tycoon. 
But the film moguls were merciful, and offered instead a film 
which is a sometimes humorous, sometimes langourous look 
at characters who spend their lives dreaming about the big 
pay-off while their cars are being repossessed in the parking 
lot of K-Mart. 

Although this is the story of Melvin Dummnar: loser, it 
starts with Howard Hughes, winner (at least to people like 
Dummar). When Dummar finds Hughes (Jason Robards), 
the millionaire is an irascable old coot who might as well be 
dead. But Hughes warms up to Dummar’s butfoonery, and by 
the end of the drive he’s become just another guy going down 


a a a SST 
ar hroughout the West, from dusty trailer camps of the 


the road singing and swapping lies. Hughes has 40 years and a 
-couple of billion on Dummar, but he can still be just as SOL 
as the next guy. 

But Dummar’s wife Lynda (Mary Steenburgen of Going 
South) sees things a little differently. Being a guy with a song 
in your heart and no cash in your wallet is one thing, and being 
a good husband and father is another. It is the marital tension 
between Lynda and Melvin which drives this story of 
paradise sought but never gained. Dummar, the good-hearted 
bumpkin who never finds the right job, is well contrasted by 
Lynda and her constant frustration with their lack of stability 
and excitement. The couple shares a profound love for their 
children an obsession with game shows, and the dull pain of 
separations. 


Film Review 


The separations are caused by the unwitting selfishness 
Melvin shares with most dreamers, a selfishness which 
makes Lynda a victim. This suffering is shown most convin- 
cingly in two scenes where Lynda trades her body for money. 
In the first, she has left Melvin and lives in Reno. To 
Dummar’s horror, she supports herself by shaking her thin 
body in front of the icy patrons of a strip-joint. In the second 
scene the couple has now reunited and Melvin is now playing 
the pimp. Lynda is a contestant on their favorite game show 
(a pastiche of Chuck Barris and Monty Hall at their crudest), 
and she wins the grand price by dancing her way into ‘some 
lecherous hearts. Her outfit is the skimpiest allowed by TV 
censors and the music is the same as in Reno—the Stones’ 
“Satisfaction.” 

The money Lynda won was going to buy them a fresh start 
and a new tract house, but Melvin blows her dream by 
investing in an Eldorado and a cabin cruiser to tow behind it, 
a move which results in him losing his family, the car, the 
boat, and the house. 

And that’s the way it goes for Melvin Dummar until the 


Director Ken Russell, Blair Brown and William Hurt on the set of Altered States. 
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Melvin and Howard: ASOL story 


day he finds the will with his name on it. As a film, Melvin 
and Howard is a good little one because it refrains from 
sloppy pathos and elitist snickering about the working class 
and their foibles. Although it lacks the sharp humour of Frank 
Capra’s social comedies and some of the scenes are either 
pointless sidebars or imbued with too much hokum, Director 
Jonathan Demme (of Citizen’s Band fame) has pulled out an 
honest story about people with honest, although unattain- 
able, dreams. 

Demme’s success is greatly aided by the fine acting. As the 
enigmatic millionaire, Robards could easily be the ghost of 
Howard Hughes—or at least the crazed and bedraggled 
Hughes we read about. It’s true that we don’t really know 
much about Hughes and his saga after the film is over, but 
that’s a minor point because this is Melvin Dummar’s story. 
Le Mat is superb as Dummar, and he avoids the common 
inclination to play a bumbling character like Gomer Pyle—a 
goofball so dumb and sincere that you have to love him. Le 
Mat and Steenburgen play their difficult characters with 
warmth and a natural ease. Roles which could have been 
cardboard in less capable hands are made into something 
with flesh, blood, and warts. 

The most unfortunate thing about Melvin and Howard has 
to do with perceptions and marketing rather than anything on 
the celluoid. Released several months ago, the film almost 
died on the vine because it falls, as Stuart Byron of the 
Villiage Voice wrote, into the black hole of film marketing 
plans. Although it is a “‘serious” movie, it has characters 
much more ordinary than those portrayed by Donald Suther- 
land and Mary Tyler Moor, and thus has little appeal to the 
professional classes which normally would be interested in 
such a film. And conversely, because it has no fist fights, car 
chases, or escapism of any sort, Melvin and Howard does 
not have market appeal to the people who flocked to see 
Smokey and the Bandit and Any Which Way But Loose. All 
of this is too bad, both for the film’s producers and for the 
audiences who will miss one of the finer American films of the 
year. 


Mind 
Games 


by Dagmar Kollar 


lights and exploding colors? Altered States, based on 

novel by Paddy Chayefsky, explores the power of the 
human subconscious and borrows from 2001’s theme and 
special effect. It recreates on screen the i imagery of a 
psychedelic experience, and explores the beginning of man’s 
consciousness. Exploding fireworks, swirling water, floating 
clouds and blowing sand combine with vivid and personal 
images implanted in a human mind. 

Written by Sidney Aaron and directed by Ken Russell, 
Altered States follows a young scientist’s research into 
unknown states of the mind. Dr. Eddie Jessup (played by 
director-turned-actor William Hurt ,) Starts his experiments 
with sensory deprivation water tanks. College students are 
the guinea pigs (of course), and they float suspended in water 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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| Music 


by Alan Korn 


oets reading to and writing for music is nothing new. 

Schiller wrote Ode to Joy for Beethoven, Brecht wrote 

Threepenny Opera with Kurt Weill and Kerouac read 
poems with Thelonius Monk. While latter day rock and jazz 
poets often use a coating of music to make their literary works 
palatable, it was the beats who particularly broke through the 
barriers between poet and musician, and thus helped to 
spawn today’s generation of singer/songwriters. Though 
many of our direct roots lie with the beat generation, setting 
poetry to music inevitably influences oral American sub- 
cultures. 

Over time, the American oral tradition has become 
watered down through the highly industrialized setting of 
American life. That isn’t true in Jamaica. The sharp contrast 
between urban, rural and ghetto living, street politics, 
rastafarianism, and early American rhythm and blues helped 
to provide the context for dancing in the streets. The 
introduction of sound systems (serving a purpose similar to 
outdoor discos) allowed those DJs who rose in reputation to 
flamboyantly speak to their audience about what was going 
on in politics, religion, and life on the streets. 

All of which brings us to one of the increasingly popular 
poets in music today—an expatriate Jamaican living in 
London named Lynton Kwesi Johnson. With three albums to 
his credit, Johnson is slowly but surely receiving much- 
deserved public attention through his extremely rhythmic and 
articulate roots-styled poetry. The socialist weekly In These 
Times has said, ‘‘He articulates the rage and bitterness of his 
people with brutal honesty, but he also captures the grace and 
warmth that exists amidst depression.” 

While Johnson is not a strict believer in rastafarianism, this 
philosophy does provide a major influence on his work. It is 
his social insight and the utilization of hard reggae rhythms, 
along with the musical articulation derived from sound 
system DRs, which help to bring forth his populist and 
musically fecund brand of reggae and poetry. 

Having received a degree in sociology has helped, though 
he certainly could have followed the usual academic path of 
the educated class. Johnson has instead stayed true to his 
beliefs, while supporting himself as a freelance writer for such 
diverse journals as the Times Literary Supplement, Race 
Today, New Society and New Musical Express. 

Johnson’s first LP, Dread Beat and Blood (under the 
artist’s heading Poet and the Roots) featured eight poems 
from his book of the same name. It was around the same time 
that an Italian director produced a documentary film also 
using the same name, featuring Lynton and the social 
backdrop of Brixton and Notting Hill Gate. Johnson’s 
second album, Forces of Victory, was released in this country 
last year, and provided Mango records with one of its biggest 
reggae sellers, as well as helping Johnson gain an audience in 
this country. 

His newest LP, Bass Culture, has recently been released in 
America, and make a continually forceful statement about 
the situation of the Jamaican expatriate—something analo- 
gous to the plight of emigrants throughout the world. His 
forthcoming album, Lynton K. Johnson in Dub, is another 
bold attempt, this time using the technique of dub reggae to 
convey the same dark eloquence of his literary work within a 
Strictly instrumental framework. 

Another poet working within the context of pop music 
today is Britain’s John Cooper Clarke. Though operating less 
from the oral tradition, many regard him as the new wave 
poet, comparable to Dylan in his own time. Certainly the 
similarity in appearance is striking: Clarke looks quite a bit 
like Dylan circa 1966, except for minor details, such as the 
coke spoon dangling from his left ear. While they both 
conjure surreal images, Dylan was much more of the 
balladeer. Clarke, on the other hand, exhibits a persona 


somewhere between bemused control and paranoid freneti- 
cism. This stage presence does suit his poetry well, as the 
physical language in his work resembles a distorted mirror of 
society. These monologues and songs bend the reality of the 
time with a juxtaposition of ordinariness and industrial-age 
fantasy, delivered with all the subtlety of a raving psychotic. 
Thus Clarke is a modern interpretor. and perhaps heir 
apparent, of the speed-rapping, genius-madman comics, in 
the fine modern tradition of Neal Cassady, Lord Buckley, 
Allen Ginsberg and Lenny Bruce. 

Clarke, like Johnson, deals with contemporary social 
issues, but uses a heavily satirical framework. His poem “I 
Married a Monster From Outer Space”’ is a lively ode to 
inter-galactic racism, while “‘Daily Express (You'll Never 
See a Nipple in . . . ”) exposes the shallow morals and 
hypocrisy of the media. 

His discography includes two LPs of spoken poetry in 
lively pubs JCC I and Ou est la maison de fromage— 
Where is the Cheese Factory, a French release of his early 
work). Two other albums of his lyrics set to music exist, and 
they are the excellent Disguise in Love and the recent Snap, 
Crackle and Bop. The latter also comes with a book (if you 
buy the right copy) that includes some early poetry, though it 


Music of blood black reared pain, rooted doubt care 
Halt and stop in de bubble and de bounce 
and de leap and de wave drop. 


tis da beat of da heart 

di poison of blood 

*dat’s a bubbling base, a bad bad beat 
pushing gainst the wall 


where de bar black blood. 


And is a full leap of passion 

of character, like a frightful form 
like a rightous form 

giving off wild life is madness 


It bad out deh 


Heppened in de hights of violence in heat 
heat, the volcano horror 

is a cultural wave 

is a dreadful deal 


Spirits rise and real and rise 

don’t know wise 

we’ve done poor in a form resemblin’ madness 
like violence in de show 


First you know de slip shocker, look here 
won’t harm de wicked 


—Lynton Kwesi Johnson 
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A scene from Dread Beat an’ Blood, 


obviously won’t come across as well as his manic speed-freak 
delivery, accompanied by a thick, almost incomprehensible 
Manchester accent. 

Looking back, it’s probably ludicrous to talk about Johnson’s 
and Clarke’s work in an academic fashion. Probably the best 
thing to do is to beg, steal and/or borrow a copy of both 
artists’ work and play them until the grooves lose their 
definition, and you have their works forever committed to 
memory. Furthermore, the full impact of these two artists 
must be felt, and not just heard or read. Since Clarke’s stuff is 
at times hard to track down, however, we’ve decided to 
supply a couple of written artifacts in order to bring the point 
home. The following excerpts have been laboriously tran- 
scribed from records, and are reconstructed as accurately as 
possible from fragments of hallucinatory incoherency and ~ 
thick patois—vital elements of both artists’ work. Try 
clapping you hands and mumbling quickly in order to get the 
general idea.O 


Dread Beat ’an Blood, with Lynton Kwesi Johnson. and 
Word, Sound and Power, with Earl Zero and the Soul 
Syndicate, will be shown on Tuesday, February 24, at 8 pm 
in UC Santa Cruz’s Classroom Unit 2. 


The pest pulled up, propped his pushbike at a pillerbox, 
pulled his pen, passed at a post and pissed. 

“Piss in the proper place!” pronounced a perturbed pedestrian, 
and presently, this particular part of the planet was plunged 
into a panorama of public pressure, and pleasure through 
pain. 

The pandamoniun prompted the police, who patrolled the 
precinct in panda cars to pull up and peruse the problem while 
pickpockets picked pockets in pairs. 

“Arrest that pest who so pointedly pissed in that public 
place,” pleaded the purturbed people...practically palpitating. 
The powerful police picked up the pest, pronounced him a 
pansy, a punk-rocker, a pinko, a puff, a poodle...poker. 


They picked him up, pummeled his pelvis, punctured his 
pipes, played ping-pong with his pubic parts, and packed him 
in a place of penal putrifacation. 

The period in prison proved petulance. 

The pendulous pressure of a painless personality purged... 
prompted the pest to ponder upon progressive politics, and a 
workable prognosos. 

He put pen to paper, and pragmatically and persuavisely | 
propagated his personal political premise. 


Pity 


A police provacateur put poison pellets in the pest’s porridge. 
The police provacateur was promoted... 

And the pest was presented with the Pulitzer Peace Prize. 
Posthumously. 


—John Cooper Clarke 
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ALTERED STATES CONTINUED 


while Jessup’s colleague (Bob Balaban) charts their brain 
patterns. Dr. Jessup tries his own experiment and becomes 
obsessed with finding what he calls the Ultimate Truth: the 
evolution of human psychogenetic experience. 

To further explore different mind-altering techniques, he 
travels to Mexico to participate in a sacred mushroom 
ceremony. But his scientific mind refuses to believe the 
effects of the hallucinogenic mushrooms. He takes some of 
the potent mixture back in order to synthesize it and to control 
it in a laboratory setting. At this point he resembles Timothy 
Leary, experimenting with unknown drugs in an institutional 
environment. The supervising doctor (Charles Haid) tries to 
convince Jessup to give up his tests. He warns Jessup that the 
drugs he is taking are carcinogenic. Considered a crazy 


Looking Back 


by Iris Blocks 


Santa Cruz New Music Works does, and will 

remind everyone else this Friday night when they 
present an extravaganza evening of futuristic music, theater, 
film and dance at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 

The Futurist movement dominated the avantgarde of pre- 
Mussolini Italy and pre-Stalinist Russia. In this varied 
program, The New Music Works tips its hat to the vital, 
energetic aesthetic created by such innovators as Malevich, 
Marinetti and de Chirico. The main attraction is a premiere 
screening of Victory Over The Sun, a 1913 Russian 
Futurist opera which had not been produced since its second 
performance in 1920. A group of faculty and students of the 
California Institute of the Arts recently reviewed the production 
whch was videotaped by the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. 

A presentation on the Italian Futurists will be given by 
Oronzo Abbatecola, who is qualified to give a firsthand 
description of Post World War II Futurism’s second wave. 
Abbatecola was born in Bari, Italy, in 1912, and was an 
active member of the Futurists during the 1930s. His work 
shows a fascination with the written word, in a series called 
“Paintings of the Alphabet.’’ The tone of his paintings is 
mysterious, and somewhat reminiscent of Chirico’s work. 

In addition, there will be shorter pieces in the evening’s 
entertainment. Pianist Ron Alto and dancer Joanne Bailey 
will collaborate in a performance of Valentine Walizes by 
George Antheil, and a 1922 sound-text poem by Kurt 
Schwitters will be recited by Tim Bell. 


Rm when the future still held promise? The 
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genius by both his associates and his wife (Blair Brown), 
Jessup continues his experiments. He combines the hallu- 
cinogenic mushrooms with the water tank. His genetic 
structure is altered and his mind and body adopt the features 
of a prehistoric man. But the experiment runs amok and his 
DNA structure changes even outside the confinements of the 
water tank. He becomes a Dr. Jekyll/Mr. Hyde, unable to 
control: his changing body. 

In his search for the ultimate truth, Jessup looses sight of 
reality, becoming too wrapped up in research and the 
discovery of the self. William Hurt as Dr. Jessup has that 
questioning, innocent, cute-boy face that perfectly exempli- 
fies his quest into the meaning of life. His trips start to damage 
himself, his friends and his marriage. He does not realize that 
the true discovery of self lies in living his own life. 


Preview 


Miove it on 


by Wilmot Proviso 


hyperbole as the music business can produce a few 

heroes. Take the case of George Thorogood, who was 
voted unanimously least likely to succeed of his entire high 
school class in Wilmington, Delaware. Events turned the 
tables on him—he’II be playing the Catalyst Sunday night for 
two nearly sold-out shows, and his classmates wound up in a 
DuPont factory. 

Thorogood is an unassuming, unprepossesing character 
with a small record label (Massachusetts’ Rounder Records), 
a two-man retinue (the Delaware Destroyers) and such 
favorable word of mouth that his shows sell out weeks in 
advance. He’s an electric-blues performer; most of his songs 
are cover tunes instead of originals. Quite simply , Thorogood 
plays some of the fastest, harshest, electric blues around, 
including tough cover versions of John Lee Hooker’s One 
Scotch, One Bourbon, and One Beer, old Chuck Berry tunes 
like Maybelline and Baby, Please Set A Date. Thorogood 


B= in an industry as dominated by hype and 


Opera is also in the works, with tenor Gene Lewis 
performing Phil Collins’s neo-futuristic operetta, ““The Future 
Quest of a Fast Food Worker,” which will include an 


The plot is suspenseful but, like any Hollywood movie 
dealing with unknown phenomena, the mind is portrayed as 
awesome and scary. It becomes something to be afraid of 
rather than enjoyed. The drug experience is also rather 
overdone—hallucinogenic drugs have been an important part 
of primitive peoples’ life experience and they continue to 
provide occasional euphoria for people today. But in the 
hands of Hollywood directors their effects are explosively 
distorted. I mean, who would take mushrooms in an enclosed 
musty boiler? 

The movie’s dialogue, like Jessup himself in his search, 
gets lost in the weighty Ph.D.-level jargon of its characters. 
But the movie is ultimately fascinating in its melding of two 
vital modern themes: the expansion of the mind’s limits, and 
the mysterious hazards of recombinant DNA. 


over 


first rose to national attention during the heyday of New 
Wave and nightclubs, but he’s not New Wave in the sense of 
a Stagey aggressive format. Yet his style is definitely not old- 
wave in the electric blues style of Cream or Eric Clapton. 
He’s minimal, using the slide guitar for as powerful a sound as 
was formerly only obtainable by the use of mammoth amps 
and twenty minute jams. Thorogood is auditory dynamite 
with just a few pounds of metal between himself and a raving 
audience. He’s a duck-walker, a raver, a great blue stylist 
with the most searing, uptempo music you’ve ever heard. It 
doesn’t seem fair that one of the world’s fastest slide guitarists 
should come from the Blue Hen state, but there you are. 

George Thorogood is as regular a guy off-stage as he is a 
musical monster on-stage. Rolling Stone once wrote of him 
that he was interested in only three things: old records, Clint 
Eastwood, and baseball. People with something to say about 
these three subjects can converse with the man at Cymbaline 
Records at 5 o’clock, Sunday afternoon. For the rest of us, 
Thorogood will be moving it on over to the Catalyst. A few 
tickets are still on sale.0 


to the Future 


Oronzo Abbatecola in his studio 
appearance by a deranged Cubist robot. 


All this and more, for only $3.50. The concert begins at 8 
pm, at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center.0 
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by Richard von Busack 


hile Pier Paolo Pasolini’s film version of the 
W Canterbury Tales wasn’t a very good movie, his 

film of the Arabian Nights is excerable. One sits 
through it dazzled by its wretchedness, its paucity of 
imagination. 

Pasolini wanted to turn the Arabian Nights, that classic 
collection of Islamic myths and folklore, into a simple, human 
epic of everyday life. This conception is a poor one, because 
the supernatural is eliminated in favor of prosaic views of 
camel caravans, oases and palm trees. There is only one 
lonely demon, a ludicrous, red dynel-wigged Lombardian. 
The magic and the richness of the Arabian Nights is missing. 


Film Review 


Innocent of visual shorthand, Pasolini sabotages his own 
work. An interesting view of a crucifixion in the afternoon, 
shot tastefully from behind, is destroyed by a close-up of the 
crucifixee’s face, transfixed with what is apparently 
indigestion. The acting is atrocious. Pasolini wanted 
naturalism, and so he cast mostly non-professionals. There 
is, unfortunately, such a thing as taking this to an extreme— 
the cast of Arabian Nights are a group of stiffs who can’t even 
wake up, yawn and stretch without looking as if they’ve been 
cued to do so. Everything seems forced; everyone on screen 
seems painfully aware of the camera. 

The episodic nature of the Nights make Pasolini’s film 
even more fragmented than it is already. Stories begin in the 
middle and conclude without a finish. Even the best sequence 
is flawed—the tale of Aziz and Aziza, whose marriage is 
destroyed by Aziz’s love for a mysterious woman. Aziza’s 
scenes where she interprets the signs and symbols used by the 
woman to communicate with Aziz are quite powerful. 


| was just one of the many walking interior monologues on 
the Mall this afternoon, when I ran into an ex-lover. I'll put 
up with street musicians singing Neil Young, street poets 
(remember Oscar Wilde’s warning that a person who reads 
their verse in public doubtless has other bad habits)...I°ll put 
up with the presence of old hippies, reminding me of my 
checkered past.. but ex-lovers promenading on the Mall are 
Santa Cruz’s number one mental health problem. These 
colorful (and rarely domestic) creatures are constantly 
getting underfoot, tripping one up and shattering one’s 
concentration by causing a lot of needless, pointless thoughts 
about the way it might have been but how it really wasn’t. 
Since everyone has one of these bere noires in their lives, it 
seems a pity that they should be allowed to roam free. Write 
your congressman, write your mom, but for God’s sake don’t 
just hang around doing nothing about it. You've all seen that 
little kid with the sandwich board advertising some back-pack 
emporium, haven’t you? Well, perhaps these figments of your 
wretched past are in reality advertisers for one of Santa 
Cruz’s many liquor stores or watering spots. Figure it 
out...don’t they send you to one, faster than a speeding bullet? 


Unfortunately, this interesting sequence is damaged by a 
truly dreadful performance by Franco Citti (the rascal in 
Canterbury Tales who winds up in the stocks). If Citti has 
any talent (and this is a moot point) it lies in comedic acting. 
Here he is required to perform in a tragedy, and he’s just not 
quite up to it. 

The sets and costumes of Arabian Nights are lavish, but 
it’s only gilt compared to the film’s inappropriate soundtrack, 
(with violins and accordians) the inept, demotic subtitles 
(“‘his baby ears are still wet’; “‘you must destroy the Copper 
Cavalier,”) and the inevitable shots of twitching, barely 
flexing buttocks—Paolini’s specialty. The sexual scenes are 
very cold and distant; there’s no motion, no passion—it’s as if 


It’s just too much, and too excruciating to bear. In this 
reporter’s opinion, a giant National Park, reserved exclu- 
sively for this far from endangered species should be 
established. Donations for this range tentatively to be call the 
Count Vronsky National Preserve, should be sent to me, 
Regis W. Goatlips, in ‘care of City on a Hill Press. A safe 
Mall by 1984! 

As I paused at the Del Muerto Lounge to lick my newly re- 
opened wounds, I amused myself by brooding over a Life- 
After-Graduation scheme. Fluff-mongering is not always as 
bankable as it seems (as a group of Santa Cruz Weekly 
writers learned about a fortnight ago). Perhaps, I said to 
myself, I might be able to get in on the booming snuff-film 
market. Though I might be morally bankrupt, my imagination 
was as sound as a dollar. Before the afternoon was up, I had 
compiled a list of possible horror programmers which could 
be made right here in Sleasburg for an amount of money that 
would compare favorably to the price of a beer at the Del 
Muerto: 

DON’T CLEAN OUT THE LINT FILTER—Someone, 
or something has been stuffing the totally dead bodies of 
citizens into the 75¢ dryer at Launderlust laundromat. Is it 
“Chuckles,” the demented old attendant, whose entire 
wardrobe was destroyed by a washing machine explosion in 
1964? Does laundromat tycoon Wolfgang Amadeus Maytag 
III, whose business has been affected by the recession, know 
something about the tragedies that he isn t telling? Sergeant 
Graft of the Dormiendo Valley Police must race against the 
clock to find the answers to these, and questions just like 
them. 

BLOOD BANK—Pray to God that some other teller 
besides Orville takes care of your financial transactions at the 
Usurers and Pursers’ National Bank. He hasn’t been his old 
self since the prime rate went up...and a chance remark just 
might set him off. In the Technicolor grand finale, Orville 
(Chris Mitchum) disembowels five customers with a letter 
opener in the Safety Deposit room. Bring the kids. 

TERROR BUS—And while you’re at it, you might want to 
stay off of the #83 Riverside line. Adriverless Lockheed bus 
-has been haunting the westside...some say that the male- 
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Pasolini_knew nothing about sex. 
It’s hard to pinpoint a single worst moment in the film. Is it 

the retelling of the old “‘Can I park my car in your garage” 
joke by three Italian women in an Arabian hot tub? The 
Grand Guignol decapitation scene? Is it the arrival of a crowd 
of urchins straight out of Suddenly Last Summer? The 
chamber music accompanying a camel train? The sequence 
where Franco Citti starts to toy with a golden dildo-bow-and- 
arrow rig, flaring his nostrils meaningfully at his nude co-star? 
It’s hard to tell, since seemingly no effort was spared to turn 
the Arabian Nights into a messy, foolish, cheapening B- 
film—a spaghetti eastern, so to speak. Even an old Harry 
Harryhausen Sinbad movie would be preferable to this.C 


volent spirit piloting the satanic vehicle is Ashley Firestone, a 
local bus driver who starved to death during the strike. The 
climax of the film has the possessed bus cleaning up the 
Boardwalk on a sunny Sunday afternoon at 80 miles per hour. 
Other possibilities include THE LIBRARIAN (She'll 
silence you...for good!), GOD TOLD ME TO SKIN YOU 
ALIVE (a homicidal dermatologist) and THE FLOCK (a 
herd of deadly sheep). Don’t come crying to me if they don’t 
sell. 
—Regis W. Goatlips 
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ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd, a representative 
from the US Dept. of the Interior Geological Survey 
will be conducting interviews for the minority partici- 
pation in Earth Science Program. The summer jobs 
available are designed to introduce minority young 
people to the field of earth sciences as a career option. 
Background in Earth Sciences is not necessary. For 
interview and application and/or further information, 
see Sharon in Student Employment (rm. 125 Central 
Services). 


OUTDOOR ADVENTURE SLIDE SHOW. The 
Recreation Office is sponsoring an Outdoor Adventure 
Slide Show Wed, March 4 from 7-10 pm in the 
Activity Bldg., East Field House. If you have slides 
from a recreational outing and would like to share your 
experience with others, please call the Recreation’ 
Office at x2806 and we will reserve a time for you. We 


§ will provide a projector, screen, light table for editing, 


music and refreshments. : 


“WHAT YOU NEED IS LOTS OF LOVE. Not just 
some love that lasts for a short time, but you need a 
love which will last forever. I have that knowledge so I 
came in the world to give it to you.”’ Introductory 
program on the Knowledge revealed by Guru Maharaj 
Ji, Sun. night from 7:30-9:00, Stevenson 175. There 
will be two speakers and a recent video clip of Guru 
Maharaj Ji. All are welcome. (Interpretation for the 
deaf will be provided). 


On Thurs., Feb. 26, at 7:30 pm at the Santa Cruz 
Public Library’s upstairs meeting room, the Friends of 
the UCSC Farm and Garden are privileged to present 
a dialogue between Professors Mary Holmes and 
Jasper Rose entitled ‘Gardens in Art and History.” 
This is the second in the 1981 series of public 
programs sponsored by the Friends organization. 


THE ART HISTORY PROGRAM HAS INVITED 
Dr. Arthur Wheelock to give a lecture on Feb. 25 at 
7:30 pm in Thimann III entitled “Vermeer and Dutch 
Art,”” Dr. Wheelock is the curator of Dutch and 
Flemish Art at the National Gallery, Washington 
D.C. and is a recognized scholar in the field of Dutch 
Art. 


WRITERS OF THE FUTURE: ATTENTION! 
Grants up to $500 are available to interested students 
in the field of Basic Writing Skills. Any registered 
student is eligible to apply and should write directly for 
simple instructions to: Basic Writing Skills, Box 3507, 
Logan UT 84321. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 25, from 7-8 pm will be a 
public affairs documentary entitled “The Harassment 
of Gays in Capitola and the Rise of the Right Wing” 
on KZSC. 


FARM & GARDEN IS OFFERING A 6 month 
program in intensive horticulture using the Biody- 
namic/French intensive technique. The program will 
begin April 7 and end September 27. For more 


information please contact: Farm & Garden, c/o, 


Campus Facilities, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 


MONDAY, FEB. 23 at 7:30 pm at Stevenson College, 
Rm. 175, Israeli Judge Blanche Kay will speak on 
“Israeli Women.” Ms. Kay presides over the Magis- 
trate’s Court in Tel Aviv, Israel. She is a renowned 
expert on the role of women in modern society. All are 
welcome. 


NOVELIST CARTER WILSON WILL READ 
from his new book, Treasures on Earth, on Thurs., 
Feb. 19, at 8 pm at Oakes 105. The reading is being 
offered as Wilson’s Inaugural Lecture, commemora- 
ting his promotion to a full professorship at the UCSC 
campus. The public is welcome, and there is no 
admission charge. 

The next, and final, Inaugural Lecture for Winter 
Quarter will be on Feb. 26, when Richard Wasserstrom 
speaks on ‘“‘Capital Punishment: Some Theo‘etical 
Objections.” Wasserstrom, professor of philosophy at 
UCSC, will speak at 8 pm in Oakes 105. 


INTERNSHIP FOR TECHNICAL WRITERS, 
Four-Phase Systems, Cupertino. Intern will research, 
organize, and write technical manuals dealing with 
computer software. Qualifications: Information Science 
coursework is required. Some training in writing is 
desirable. Coordinator: Stephanie-429-2368. Dead- 
line: March 17. 
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SELF-DEFENSE WORKSHOP FOR WOMEN 
and girls of all ages, Sat. 10am-Spm. Free childcare. 
Taught by Gail Groves and members of the Women’s 
Self-defense Teaching Group. No experience neces- 
sary. Participants should wear loose clothing, bring 
bag lunch. Sliding fee scale, $3-10. Sponsored by 
Women Against Rape. Call 426-RAPE, 1-8 pm any 
day, for more information. 2 dates: Feb 2] at Santa 
Cruz YWCA, 303 Walnut, Santa Cruz, and Feb. 28, 
Ramsey Park, Watsonville, 130] Main St. 


THE SANTA CRUZ COMMUNITY CREDIT 
Union invites its members to attend its Fourth Annual 
Meeting Tues. Feb. 24, 7 pm at the Louden Nelson 
Community Center. The Community Credit Union is 


a savings and lending co-operative owned and control- 


led by its members. Any resident of SC County is 
eligible to become a member. Members and people 
interested in joining the Credit Union are invited to 
attend. For more information, call 425-7708 or 688- 
9790. 


WONT (Women Opposed to Nuclear Technology) is 
holding a non-violence preparation workshop to train 
women for the upcoming occupation at the Diablo 
Canyon Nuclear Power Plant. The training will be 
held Sat., Feb. 21, from 10 am-4:30 pm. Bring a bag 
lunch. If interested please call 425-395 3 or 425-8468. 


AFREE SEMINAR ENTITLED“GRASS ROOTS 
Graphics” will be offered on Sat., Feb. 21 from noon 
to 4 pm. Eric Mathes and Rafael deSoto, Jr. will 
present valuable advice to non-profit community groups 
who desire to increase their knowledge.of promotion in 
the TV, radio, display and print medium. The seminar 
will be held at the Louden Nelson Center, 301 Center 
St. Advance registration is required at the Center or 
the Parks and Recreation office, 346 Church St. For 
further information, call 429-3777. 


THE ART CENTER THEATRE IS PLANNING 
to produce a Playwrights’ Premiere Series, to be 
presented during the last weekend in May and the first 
two weekends in June. The Art Center Theatre is now 
accepting one-act plays by local playwrights for this 
series. A jury panel, nominated by the theatre advisory 
committee, will read and select 3-6 plays from the 
scripts submitted and the Art Center staff will coor- 
dinate publicity and production. All material should 
be submitted or post marked by March 16, and should 
include a self-addressed envelope for returning the 
play. Plays should be no longer than 45 minutes when 
read. Deliver to the Arts Resource Center, 1001 
Center St., Santa Cruz, 95060. For further information, 
call 429-1188. 


WONT (WOMEN OPPOSED TO NUCLEAR 
Technology) is presenting a benefit showing of the 
Helen Caldicott anti-nuclear slide show, ‘‘I Have 
Three Children Of My Own.” It will be shown Thurs., 
Feb. 19, at 7:30 pm in Classroom Unit II. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY WOMEN may now 
apply for the college scholarship offered by the Walnut 
Creek Branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. There will be at least one $500 scholar- 
ship awarded. Applications may be obtained from 
Mrs. Berenice Anderson, 933 Meander Drive, Walnut 
‘Creek, California 94598, or by phoning 934-9429. 


CABRILLO MUSIC FESTIVAL ANNOUNCES 
auditions for 1981 Festival Orchestra on Wed. evening, 
Feb. 25, at the Sesnon House, Cabrillo College. 
Musicians must bring a volume of standard orchestral 
excerpts and be prepared to play anything from that 
volume. Strauss or Wagner is preferred repertoire for 
string instrumentalists. Interested applicants should 
call 425-6339 on Mon, Thurs, or Fri to arrange an 
audition appointment. The 19th Annual Cabrillo 
Music Festival will be presented Aug. 20-30. 


THE SANTA CRUZ SONGWRITERS GUILD 
will present a concert of original music for children at 
1 pm, on Sat, Feb. 28 at Louden Nelson Center. The 
concert will feature Vicki Neville, Bob Reid, Carolyn 
Saso, Steve Goodman and host Jack Bowers. Follow- 
ing the concert the Popcorn Palace’s movie feature 
will be Born Free. The entire event is free. All ages are 
invited to attencl. The Songwriters Guild also invites 
interested songwriters and musicians to attend its 
weekly workshops every Mon. night at 7 pm at the 
Louden Nelson Center. 


ALAN .BONSTEEL, UCSC Crown graduate ’71, 
will speak on ‘Vouchers: The Coming Revolution in 
Education. He is the campaign co-ordinator for the 
Coons-Sugarman Education by Choice Initiative. 
Lecture is from 7-9 pm, Merrill College, Baobab Rm. 


RECRUITERS COMING ON CAMPUS THIS 
week. 2-19: Data General (CIS Marketing/Systems 
Training Program)*; 2-20: Wang (Massachusetts- 
CIS)*; 2-24; Planning Research (CIS)*; 2-27: Time 
& Space Processing (CIS)*. * means formal interview 
requiring a resume. Please call Diane Matus at x2183 
if you want to meet with any of the above recruiters. 
Most hold a morning information session that is open 
to all interested persons. Appointments are necessary 
if you wish an interview. 


THE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION (internship) 
Program is gearing up for upcoming 1981 internship 
opportunities. So, now is the time to come find out all 
about the Cooperative Education application process. 
Information at this seminar will be useful if you plan to 
apply for such internships as: The Bradley Group 
(Spring & Summer), Corps of Engineers (Spring & 
Summer), Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education (Summer), Food and Nutrition Service 
(Summer), IBM (Summer & Fall), Kodak (Summer), 
NASA-AMES (Summer & Fall), National Gallery 
of Art (Summer), Public Citizen (Summer), Stauffer 
(Summer), and others...Join us for a brief (1/2 hour or 
So) seminar held at noon at the Administrative Con- 
ference Room (upstairs, Central Services) on any of 
the following dates: Tues., Feb. 17; Mon., March 2: 
Thurs., April 9. To sign up, contact Cooperative 
Education, 140 Central Services, x2396. 


INTERNSHIP AVAILABLE AT CENTER FOR 
COASTAL MARINE STUDIES, Long Marine Lab, 
Winter and Spring. Job description: Feed fish and 
invertebrates in public display tanks. Clean tanks and 
occasionally collect at low tide (usually at odd hours). 
Qualifications: Prefer biology background. Must b: 
committed and be willing to do any work that comes 
along. Come in and talk to Stephanie, 140 Central 
Services, 429-2368. 
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ARE YOU A HISTORY BUFF? Or a budding 
archaeologist? Or maybe someone who just likes to 
trace their roots? If you fit any of the above descriptions, 
the Santa Cruz Archacological Society invites you to 
watch Odyssey on Channel 9, Feb. 22, at 10 pm. This 
is an interesting exploration of our recent past—a 
presentation of historical archaeology by James Deetz 
on an old mining town in the Mother Lode country. Dr. 
Deetz will also be appearing as a guest speaker of the 
Santa Cruz Archaeological Society on April 24. 
Watch the show, and then plan to come hear Dr. 
Deetz—a fascinating speaker, and a leading historical 
archaeologist. 


THE FIRST SPAGHETTI DINNER ever covered 
live on television wil] take place Sat., Feb. 28 when 
Capitola Community Channel 8 holds its Three-C 8 
Great Spaghetti Date at the Capitola City Hall 


‘Community Room, 420 Capitola Ave., from 4-8 pm., 


the event features special local entertainment. Guests 
will have the chance to see themselves on TV. That’s 
$2.50 for adults, $2 for seniors and $1.25 for children 
under 12. 


JOURNALISM CAREERS WORKSHOP on the 
agenda. Meet with Santa Cruz publishers, editors, 
writers, and UCSC alumni in media jobs. Share 
experiences—discuss job possibilities. The workshop 
will be in the Cowell Conference Rm. on Wed., Feb. 
25 at 7 pm. Please sign up in advance by calling 
x2183. 


WORKSHOP ON WRITING THE ALL-IMPOR- 
tant Resume. Learn how to best represent your skills 
and experience, and the most effective format to use in 
this essential part of the job search process. Headed by 
Judith White, the workshop will be Wed., Feb. 25 at 7 
pm at the Career Planning Center, 123 Central 
Services. Please call x2 183 to let us know you plan to 
attend. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A LOCAL intern- 
ship, the Chamber of Commerce will be maintaining a 
file for your use. If an employer wishes to hire a UC 
Santa Cruz student in a specific field, he/she would 
check the file for qualified interns. If you wish to be 
included in such a file, please submit your resume to 
the Cooperative Education Office, 140 Central Ser- 
vices before April 3, 1981. 


SUMMER INTERNSHIP AVAILABLE WITH 
the Food and Nutrition Service. The FNS carries out 
food programs for low income people within the eight 
Western States and the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific. Its Summer Food Service Program for Chil- 
dren provides ‘‘nutritional help” to children 18 years 
of age or younger. Qualifications: Applicants must be 
returning to school in the fall; must be juniors of 
seniors (or graduate student). Economics majors pre- 
ferred. Deadline: Wed., March 11, but order tran- 
scripts now! For more information, contact Dori, 
Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services, x2396 
any day except Wed. 


“ESPIONAGE: A NON-EXPERT’S VIEW‘ 
will be presented by Morton Marcus, author of “The 
Brezhnev Memo,” on Sun., Feb 22 at 11 am at the 
Unitarian Universalist Center, 6401 Freedom Blvd., 
Aptos. Marcus, who teaches English at Cabrillo 
College as well as being a poet and mystery writer, will 
discuss the moral and pragmatic implications of intel- 
ligence gathering and covert operations. The program 
is free and child care is provided. 


STUDY ABROAD - EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA! 
The representative of the American Institute for For- 
eign Study, Miles A. Putnam, will be on campus to 
describe programs available this summer and for the 
coming academic year, primarily at 9 European colleges. 
Interested? Meet with Mr. Putnam on Friday, Febru- 
ary 20 from 11:00 am to 2:00 pm at the Administrative 


Conference Room, 292F Central Services. Please call : 


X2183 to sign up. 


SEE CO-OP EDUCATION FOR A LISTING OF 
FEDERAL SUMMER JOBS — they include De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development, Vet- 
erans Administration (medical), Corps of Engineers, 
Health Care Financing Administration, Office of Hu- 
man Development, Small Business Administration, 
Evironmental Protection Agency. Come in to Cooper- 
ative Education (140 Central Services) very soon. 
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SERVICES 

SENSORY ISOLATION: Does 
zero gravity intrigue you? It is 
yours when floating in a sensory 
isolation tank. Isolation tanks were 
first popularized by John Lilly in 
his book Center of the Cyclone and 
The Deep Self and the current film 
Altered States. A tank is now avail- 
able for your use at reasonable rates. 
Call 426-6165 and ask for David. 


MATHEMATICS HELP? ft you 
are tindin. thao Matnematics os 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! I work with 
a system that combines the fields of 
neurology and linguistics. With this 
system I have unpacked the thinking 
patterns of those people who are 
“mathematically inclined.”’ You can 
learn to use these same thinking 
patterns! So that you can experience 
mathematics as natural, exciting, and 
esthetically pleasing. Call John 425- 
6549. 


Do you need help sortirig out issues 
in your relationship? MEDIAT- 
IONS are one-time intensive inter- 
ventions designed to help you and 
your lover (friend, housemate(s), 
child) express held feelings, check 
Mt toads WPS 
make concrete plans for change. $15 
hour. Laura Davis. 662-0460 
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Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center 
offers Medical-gynecological ap- 
pointments, supportive abortion 
counseling, ovulation-mucus 
method of birth control, natural 
childbirth classes, health library, 
LESBIAN HEALTH MATTERS! 
booklet. Monday, Thursday, Fri- 
day 10-4, Tuesday 10-7 pm, Wed- 
nesday 10-1 and 7-9 pm. 250 Loc- 
ust St. 427-3500. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


Having Problems? Call us for free. 
confidential, Christian counseling. 
Counsellors for Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. 438-4850. 6 pm-midnight. 
ever. night, 


WOMEN‘S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, know 
and get what you want, make decis- 
ions and commitments. Based on a 
co-operative problem solving model 
developed by Hogie Wyckoff. Also 
special group for women who wish to 
deal with coming out issues. Sliding 
scale. Laura Davis 662-0460 


Natural Childbirth classes are now 
being offered by the Santa Cruz 
Women’s Health Center on Sunday 
nights. Emphasis is on deep breath- 
ing and relaxation. Class is open to 
women and partners of all birth 
choices and family styles. For more 
information and registration call 
427-3500. 
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TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING 
CO. A full service travel agency 
representing all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps. books, 
luggage. student tours, ski trips, 
Eurail and Britrail passes. Youth 
hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards now 
available. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII— World Airways — 
$299.90 round trip. Ask about our 
great deals on hotel and condo pack- 
ages. THE SLOPES—- Whistler. Brit- 
ish Columbia. $375 including round 


at Whistler Mountain. One-way fares: 
LONDON from $241, Amserdam 
$275, HONG KONG $480. Call 
for other supersaver destinations. 
No. 30 in the Old Sash Mill. call 
425-7822. 


INSTRUCTION 
TUTORING. Fluently English- 
speaking German journalist gives 
individual private German repetition- 
al lessons and translates. Call Jorgen 
(408) 427-3649 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH TUTOR- 
ING for foreign students. Grammar, 
conversation, etc. Call Linda: 426- 
2560 


HELP WANTED 
Attention FACULTY and STAFF. 
We’re looking for experienced SEM- 
INAR/workshop leaders. If you’re 
interested in leading SEMINARS 
contact SEMINAR SERVICES 
unLTD., PO box 1114 Capitola, 
95010 or call 462-2713 


CITY ON A HILL is interested in 
any information about Richard Moll’s 
previous work at Bowdoin or Vassar 
Colleges. Please write c/o Editor, 
CHP, Stonehouse, UCSC 95064 or 
call 429-2430. Thanks 


Staff openings for Camp Komaroff, 
camp for living Judaism in Southern 
California this coming summer. Call 
Jack Stein, 335-7146 


DEQ Gb Nas 


SF-NY World Airways ticket over 
Spring Break (date alterable). $246 
(cost). Joan 429-7139 


Manual typewriter. Underwood. 
$50 or best offer. Call Joost 426- 
0326 


Free to good home—half Siamese 
tabby point female cat, young spay- 
ed with shots. Call 429-2430 and 
ask for Ann Scott or leave message 


% IWIINAL.> 


LOST AND FOUND 

Disappeared 2/13/81. New Nikon 
FM camera at Whole Earth. Des- 
perate situation. Phone 462-0523 
or x2183. Reward $50, no questions 


LOST CAMERA: Olympus 10 left 
in car while hitchiking from College 
V on 2/12. Reward, contact Leslie 
429-4393 


TYPING 

TYPING, quick, accurate, minor 
editing included. 425-0398 evenings. 
Deborah 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
Light editing EXPERIENCED legal 
secretary 476-4951 
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LOVE 
A 
RABBIT! 


Mine's for sale! 


1976 
White Rabhie 


* Automatic 
* Air Cond. 
*AM-FM cassette 
*The Works! 
Call and 
make an offer- 


Steve 425-4609 
or 429-4282 (leave message: 


Ist JUMP COURSE 
GROUP RATES 


Antioch Parachute 
Center 
(415) 757-9957 
Closed Mon. 
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Workers, students and even business people are joining 
together to win their independence. Their goal is to gain 
control of the means of production so they can feed their 
families, get proper health care and ecent educations, and live 
without the constant fear of repression. These are the values 
that the US supposedly holds, yet we actively support 
numerous governments that deny these basic human rights. 

On Thursday, February 19, at 8:00 pm, the Student 
Coalition Against the Draft is sponsoring a forum on the 
Philippines. Reese Erlich, a free-lance journalist and photo- 
grapher, will be giving a slide show presentation at UCSC. 
He was in the Philippines during the student strike and has a 
lot of valuable information to share. Look for the gold and 
black posters for the location. 


Open Daily COFFEE Nightly 
Monday—Friday 8 — Midnight 
S330 


La Bahia 


—fresh! homemade cinnamon rolls— 
every Monday and Thursday morning 


hot cookies nightly 
nachos 
fresh soups daily 


NEXT WEEK’S LUNCH SPECIALS: 


MONDAY......... STUFFED SQUASH $1.50 
with vegies. cheese. nuts & raisins 

TUESDAY........ SWEET & SOUR CHICKEN $1.95 
with rice 

WEDNESDAY...CHILE RELLENO CASSAROLE $1.50 
with chips 

THURSDAY.... CHICKEN CREPES $1.95 


with cheese Sauce 


FRIDAY........... BEAN AND CHEESE BURRITOS $1.25 


with salsa, onions. (Sour cream on request) and chips 


olus our regular sandwiches, 
quesadillas, salsa & chips, 
baked goods, ice cream & more! 
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: THOROGOOD 
H : ~ WILL BE SIGNING RECORDS AT 
vB THE RECORD FACTORY 
iB 1510 PACIFIC AVE., SANTA CRUZ 
i] Sunday February 22, 5:00 p.m. 
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Buy 
the Record > 
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Sunday February 22 


7:30 & 10:30 
at the CATALYST 
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